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CHAPTER XX. 
AN UNWELCOME INTRUSION. 


Oxp Jirey soon returned, and in her hand 
she bore an earthern pitcher, which she sat down 
upon the table, and then quickly left the room. 
Belinda noticed her not—she only saw the pitch- 
er, and with one low sob of gratitude she grasp- 
edit in her hands. To her lips she pressed it, 
and one long, sweet draught sent the cooling, 
grateful sensation over her, le system. It 
was with absolute difficulty that she removed the 
vessel from her lips, for she had reason enough 
left to tell her that much danger stood in the 
way of too much of the beverage at first. She 
waited a while, and then she drank more—nor 
did she stop until the pitcher was empty. 

A little while, and the fair girl’s senses were 
calm, and then came the thought of the price she 
had paid forthe draught. She now wished that 
she had not called for it. Now that the ex- 
treme agony was gone, she wondered that she 
could have suffered enough to move her thus. 
But the word had passed her lips! The deed 
was done! She looked upon the empty pitcher, 
and she knew that for a drop of water she had 
bartered away her all of life. No, not for that 
alone. That one dread command of her father 
had turned the scale. 

Gradually the shades of night settled down 
over the town, and when it was fairly dark, old 
Jiley came in with a pair of silver lamps. 

“Have you sent for them?’ Belinda whis- 
pered, fearfully. 

“ Ye’ll see anon,” was Jiley’s reply. 

She could ask no more. 

When the woman had gone the poor girl cross- 
ed her hands upon her bosom and turned her 
eyes towards heaven. She sat thus, perhaps, a 
full minute, and then her lips moved, and she 
uttered only a simple sentence; but, short as it 
was, it spoke all she could have told of her soul- 
story. . 

“God of my spirit’s life, forsake not thy suf- 
fering child. Open thine arms, for henceforth 
thy bosom alone offers rest to my weary soul. 
Smile upon me, for no more on earth are smiles 
for me. Bless me with thyself in hope, for no 
more forever shall my hopes turn from thee. O, 
lift me up in this dark hour of trial, and when 
this heart of earth shall burst with its grief, 

gather me to thyself, that I may find rest at last. 
If Ihave a mother there, send her to me that 
she may bring my weary spirit away from its 
sorrows, and my soul from its bondage!” 

Having thus spoken she dropped her eyes, and 
afew tears started forth. Suddenly a strange 
light passed over her face, and while a tremu- 
lousness was perceptible in her whole frame she 
murmured to herself: 

“Mother! O, what a holy word! Yet I 
know itnot. Surely, once a mother smiled upon 
me, but the smila, I remember not. And yet 


sometimes =» only in my dreams, I see a 
Sweeteail jking down upon me with 
8 ° is not all a dream, for always that 


face seems the same. Mother ! mother !” 

Her tears stopped, and while her hand was 
pressed hard upon her brow, as though she would 
recall that face once more, there came the sound 
of feet below. Soon they were upon the stairs, 
and ere long her door was opened. Fitzgerald 
entered first ; then followed Abner Danton ; then 
a black-robed man, who wore the surplice of the 
church, while Jiley brought up the rear. 

Belinda arose to her feet, but she could not 
stand. She sank back, and her head drooped, 
as might have done the poor condemned upon 
seeing the executioner. 

“Belinda, my daughter,” spoke the major, 
“you have sent for us, and I trust you will re- 
member the absolute duty you now owe.” He 
drew nearer, and when he had gained her side 
he continued, in atone which she alone could 
hear: 

“ Now, for mercy’s sake, let us have no scenes. 
You have sent for us, and of course you knew 
with what expectations weshonld come. There- 


” 


low, firm the. “But I would speak one word 
with Mr. Iinton.” 

The youg tory came forward, and after a 
moment sfnt in composing herself, the maiden 
said, in a §ne of voice so low that none else 
could distittly hear : 

“Mr. Déton, I love you not, nor can I ever 
love you. from the moment that sees me your 
wife, to thénd of life, misery, and misery alone, 
can be my ortion. This I speak to you from 
the solemntnowledge of my judgment, and the 
most faithfl impulses of my soul. Can you, 
then, wish fe for a wife ?”” 

“Yes, f@ one, though you hated me with a 
hatred suchas Satan has for holiness, or a seraph 
for sin, I’d hake you mine. But mind you,” 
and his voi¢ sank toa grinding whisper—‘‘I 
shall eithertach you to love me, or, I'll teach 
you to drea me!” 

“How nw?” spoke the major, as Danton 
stepped bac] “Is all ready ?” 

“ We arefeady,” answered Abner, and then 
turning to Belinda, he added: “Come, you 
shall not rain here much longer. I have a 
noble home fepared for you.” 

Belinda a to her feet, and with one mighty 
effort she walcalm. Her heart sank to its low- 
est deep, anjher blood all seemed to fall back 
upon it, for ber face, her neck, her arms, and 
her hands, wte pale and bloodless. 

“ Well, méor,” said the clergyman, in a tone 
and manner thich at once showed him to be a 
particular friad of those whom he was serving, 
“as you are tigive the bride away, I wait your 
motions.” 

“Ho-o—miutn’t wait for me. Zounds, I aint 
much used touch things, though I guess I can 
manage it. Hee, Abner, you stand here. You’ve 
got the ring, hint you ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” eturned the young man, taking a 
small moroccomse from his pocket. “ Here ’tis.” 

“Ah, that’s Ml right. Stop. Ye don’t put it 
on yet. Now you stand this way, Belinda. 
There, now wefe ready, yer reverence.” 

The clergytan stepped forward and com- 
menced the cermony. As he proceeded, Abner 
felt the small and that rested within his own 
growing heavytnd cold. He was startled, and 
in his tremulos emotion he dropped the ring 
which he held in his hand, and almost at the 
same moment Elinda sank down upon the floor 
ere any one coufl come to her assistanee. 

“Hark!” atthis moment uttered old Jiley. 
“There’s sombody at the door. Hear ’em 
knock.” 

Both the mdor and Danton were startled, 
and even the clegyman seemed to wish himself 
out of the scrage, for ere this he had come to 
an understanding of the affair. 

“Run down @d see what that all means,” 
said Fitzgerald. 

So old Jiley vent out, and while the major 
hurried to the as#stance of Belinda, Abner com- 
menced to searchfor the lost ring. 

“ Zounds !’ utered the major, as he support- 
ed the girl in his arms, “ have we an army upon 
us? Hearthe tramp; hear’em, Abner! What 
is it?” 

The young mat got up without having found 
his ring, and at that moment Jiley burst into the 
apartment. 

“Lo’d ’a’ massy!” she gasped, in accents of 
terror, “I oopened ’e door an’ ’ey bust rite in!’ 

“ Who burst in!” 

But there needed no verbal answer to this 


the door was again pushed open, and our meta- 


those stairs, for he even kept shead of Tom 
Wilson. Old Adam entered first, and Tom 
followed; and behind them came four more 
stout fellows who might have been known for 
artizans of the North End, had they not been 
now disguised—al] of them wearing masks upon 
their faces. 

“ Who—what! Egad, men, who are ye?” 
uttered the major, in alarm. 





“You need speak no more,” she said, in a 


“ We have come for a young lady called Be- 
linda Clyne,” returned old Adem. 





question, for hardly had the words escaped ere | 


least attention to his seeming age in ascending | 





morphosed hero entered. He had not paid the 





Belinda heard those words, and they revived 
her on the instant. She started up and gazed 
into that old face, and as the bright rays of the 
great lamps shone upon it, she saw gentleness 
and goodness in every feature. 

“Lady,” the disguised man said, “do you 
wish to go with me ?” 

“ Wherefore ?” the maiden whispered. 

“To be saved.” 

“Yes! yes!” 

“Gad, zounds!” the major cried, turning 
pale with fear, “do ye know I’m a major in the 
royal army ?”’ 

“We don’t krow anything about ye,”’ return- 
ed Tom. “We only know about this gal.” 
Then turning to his companions he added: 
“Come, boys—let’s make quick work of it.” 

In an instant the major and Abner were seized 
and bound, hand and foot. They struggled 
some, but they found men to deal with whom 
they could not overcome, and their term of op- 
position was short. 

“ You’ll excuse us, sir,” Tom said, as he ap- 
proached the clergyman, “but we must secure 
ye.” 

“ What, me? a servant of the Lord?” uttered 
the ded man, clasping his hands in horror. 

“Yes. We can’t help it. We wont hurt 
ye.” 

The minister was bound; and at the same 
time old Jiley met the same fate; and she was 
the most difficult one to conquer, for all her tiger- 
like propensities were aroused, and she fought 
hard. But she was at length secured, hand and 
foot, and then our hero took Belinda by the 
hand. He looked searchingly into her face, but 
she did not recognize him. 

“Now, my child,” he said, “‘ you shall be safe. 
Fear no more. Come with me, and I will lead 
you to those who love you too well to make you 
miserable. Come, for you surely have nothing 
to keep you here.” 

The fair girl made no reply, for she was too 
much affected to speak ; hut with a wild, flutter- 
ing movement she gave her hand to the old man 
and hastened towards the door. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said Tom Wilson, turn- 
ing to the bound ones, “ you'll probably find 
help afore mornin’, an’ if ye make noise enough, 
ye’ll be sure to start somebody out. So good- 
by, now, an’ we hope ye’ll feel thankful that 
we’ve taken this disagreeable job off ’m yer 
hands.” 

With this the party left the room. As they 
descended the stairs they heard the prayers of 
the clergyman, and the curses of the major and 
old Jiley mingled in strange confusion. But 
they stopped not to listen. Down stairs they 
hurried, into the narrow alley, and then to the 
street, and even here they could hear the cries of 
those they had left behind, though very faintly. 

“They'll start up somebody to help ’em, if 
they keep on at that rate,’ said Tom. 

The party now separated, some hurrying on 
ahead while the rest fell back, Tom Wilson and 
Rolin remaining with Belinda. Their course 
was down Hanover to Cross Street, and so on to 
Lee’s ship-yard, where they found a boat in 
waiting. Thus far they had only been stopped 
once, and that was by an officer of the guard, 
to whom the old man told a plausible story which 
gained them safe passage. 

There were two men in the boat, and Tom 
and his four companions joined them. Then 
Belinda was assisted in, and as soon as she and 
the old man had taken their seats, the bows were 
pushed off, and the oars dropped. The night 
was dark, and the adventurers got half-way 
down the harbor before they were hailed. Tom 
answered the call—he knew there were three 
boats up from vessels which lay down among 
the islands, and he claimed that this was one of 
them. 

“Where am I going?” the maiden at length 
asked, locking up into the age-marked face by 
her side. 

“Can you not guess?” returned her com- 
panion. 

“0, I can hope, sir.” 

“Then I think your hopes are to the point. 
At any rate you are going to those who love 
you—and—and—” his voice fell to its natural 
key as he continued—“to those who have the 
right to love you.” 

Belinda started and gazed more fixedly into 
that strange face, and equally as earnestly was 
her gaze returned. 

“Who are you, sir?” she whispered. 

“Your friend, Belinda—your dearest, truest 
friend !’” 

“O, why that voice with that face! You 
are—” 

“Rolin!” the youth whispered, as the maid- 
en’s head sank upon his bosom. 

* * * * 

It was near midnight when the boat pulled 

into the shore at the northern boundary of 





“We must hasten back,” said Tom Wilson, 
as he brushed his sleeve across his eye, “but we 
shall meet again if we live. Now don’t stop for 
thanks, nor load me with gratitude. Wait for 
all this till we have time. You'll get home in 
safety now ; and God bless and keep ye.” 

There was a straining of heart to heart by 
those two noble men, and in a few moments 
more the boat had put off into the waves again. 
Rolin and his companion stood there upon the 
beach and watched the noble crew until they 
were lost inthe gloom, and then they turned 
away into the path which pointed towards their 
home. 

Belinda clung closely to the arm of the noble 
man she loved, and her every thought was a 
prayer of joy and thanksgiving. 

Two hours later, and Matthew Clyne heard a 
rap at his door. His lamp was still burning, 
for he had an invalid in his house, and having 
cleared the wick, he went to answer the sum- 
mons. He saw a wellremembered face—he 
heard a well-known voice, and it said—“my 
Sather !” 

* . * * 7 

“—sh!” whispered Matthew, as soon as he 
could command his senses, ‘‘ speak not too loud, 
for I have a sick woman in the next room.” 

Both Rolin and Belinda looked inquiringly 
at him. ‘ 

“?Tis poor old Polly,” the old man resumed. 
“She came to me a week ago from Boston, and 
she was sick and faint. She is easy since dark, 
but she has raved fearfully.” 





CHAPTER XXL 
CONCLUSION. 

A wEEK passed away, and during that time 
Rolin and Belinda were constant companions. 
And only one cloud hung over the poor girl’s 
way; but even this was sufficient to give her 
much pain and disquiet. She could not drive 
from her mind the still fearful fact of that father 
whom she had left.in-Boston. At times, when 
she would turn to Matthew Clyne with her heart 
yearning and beating with its load of love, the 
dark form of Fitzgerald would arise to her mind, 
and throw an icy chill upon her soul. To Rolin 
she whispered her feelings, and he smoothed 
them with his love and tenderness. 

“0,” she murmured, “ would that I had never 
seen him, for he will haunt me always !” 

“Nay, nay, dearest,” whispered Rolin. “He 
cannot take you from your husband. And if we 
would be perfectly safe let us unite our destinies 
at once.” 

“As you will, Rolin. Iam yours, and I will 
not refuse you.” 

“Then the ceremony shall take place at once, 
for when you are my wife no power of earth can 
take you from me.” 

Belinda made no objection, and from that mo- 
ment the two lovers commenced their arrange- 
ments for their nuptials. 

In the meantime, old Polly Poll had ceased 
her ravings, and now lay in a feeble, dying state. 
She had sought Matthew’s door while the fever 
was on her, and when he had taken her in he 
found her powerless and faint, and shortly after- 
wards she became raving mad, and thus she con- 
tinued for nearly two weeks, with only short in- 
tervals of rest. But now she had ceased her 
raving, and death seemed close upon her. She 
seemed very strange still, but she spoke not save 
when she had occasion to call for drink, and 
then she spoke clearly and calmly. That wild 
look of the eye was gone, and in its place had 
come an expression of deep, earnest thought. 

“ Rolin,” said old Matthew, as he came ont 
where the youth and maiden were sitting, “ old 
Polly has got a fanny whim into her head. She 
wants to see you and Belinda married.” 

“She shall certainly be blessed with the priv- 
ilege if she lives a few days longer,” returned 

Rolin. ‘ But does not this seem to indicate the 
return of reason ?” 

“Yes, my son, I think—in fact, I know, it 
does. Since she has left off her raving she hada 
spell of the sulks, like. I conldn’t get nothing 
out of her, nor could I get her to say if she knew 
me. But now she calls me Captain Clyne, and 
speaks of Belinda and Rolin. She cannot live 
long, why not have the clergyman come to- 
morrow ?” 

Rolin looked into Belinda’s face and she 
smiled. 

“We will do so,” he said, turning to the o!4 
man. “I will go and see the clergyman at 
once.” 

It was near ten o’clock on the following day 
when the ministercame. He was an old man, 
grown white with honored years, and his grect- 
ing bore that childlike simplicity which merked 
the noble men of that period. The hoiy mar 
had just taken a seat, when a quick, low cry 
from Belinda started them. She sat by the 





Scituate. 


window, and had seen a party of men who were 


approaching the house. Rolin started from his 
chair, and upon looking out, he saw Major Fitz- 
gerald, Jonas Danton and his son, and two 
others, one of whom Rolin recognized as an 
officer of the king’s. Just as this party entered 
the house Belinda fell fainting into her lover's 
arms. 

“Save me! Save me!” she groaned. 

“Ti die ere they harm thee,” was all the re- 
ply Rolin could make before the intruders were 
upon them. . 

“Ha! Here’s the ranaway!” cried the ma- 
jor. who showed plainly in his looks that he had 
been fortified by brandy. “ Belinda, what pos- 
sessed you to run away from your father?” 

“Spare me now,” the poor girl gasped, cling- 
ing more closely to her lover. 

“Look ye, sir,” uttered Abner Danton, turn- 
ing a furious gaze upon our hero, “do you pro- 
fess to be this lady’s protector ¢”” 

“You shall learn to your cost, if you dare to 
place a hand upon her !” Rolin replied, in a tone 
and with a look, that made Danton quail. 

“Ha! So you put on airs, eh?” cried the 
elder Danton. ‘ But we have a power hi t 
takes precedence of force. I, as a justice, have 
issued a writ of habeas corpus, and here we have 
the officers to serve it, and remove the body of 
this old officer’s child. You will resist at your 
peril!” 

“That’s my child,” spoke the major, turning 
to the two officers, and pointing at the same time 
towards Belinda. ‘Take her and bring her with 
you.” 








Matthew Clyne had s his feet, and 
Belinda rushed forward and to him. 

“ Father! father!” she , O, do not let 
them take me away!” ie 

“What?” uttered Fi id. “Is it possi- 


ble that you would leave your own father thus, 
and cling to another? But you must think 
better of this when you are once more in your 
own home.” 

“This is my home! This ismy home! O, 
I want no other!” . 

“But we will find another home for you, 
pretty one,” hissed young Danton, 

“Come,” spoke his father, “we have no time 
to waste. Officers, you know yourduty. This 
man has elaimed his child who has been stolen 
away from him, and you see her here, You 
have your instructions to take her body. Do so 
atonce. I will be at my office in season.” 

“ By the hosts of heaven!” cried Rolin, seia- 
ing the heavy door-bar that stood near him, and 
raising it above his head, “ the first man among 
ye who dares to lay a hand upon that girl fails 
upon the spot !” 

The major drew his sword, and in another 
moment would have rushed upon the youth had 
not Belinda rushed ir between them and sank 
upon her knees. 

“Rolin,” she murmured, clasping her hands, 
‘bring not destruction upon your own head in 
useless effort for me. My fate is sealed, and I 
cannot escape it!” 

“Now you speak sensibly,” said the major. 

“ Be generous, sir—” 

“Come, come,” cried Abner, impatiently. 
“Ay,” added his father. “Let us be off at 
once.” 

“By heavens—no !” 
“‘ There’s no—” 

He stopped speaking, for at this momenta 
seeming spectre glided into the room. It was 
none other than old Polly. For long years she 
had been haggard to look upon, but now she 
seemed the very impersonation of death. Her 
sain was all shrivelled and dry—her fiesh all 
wasted away, and her eyes, which retained yet a 
strange spark, were deep sunken in their dark 
sockets. She tottered toa seat, and the new- 
comers started back aghast. 

« What have we here?” the woman asked, in 
dry, crackled tones. 


shouted our hero. 


It was some time before any one answered, for 
the sight of the death-stricken had seemed to 
render them speechless. But Matthew Clyne at 
length spoke : 

“Alas!” he said, “ they have come for Belinda 
agein, and now they will take her away !” 
“Come for her? Who has come for her ?” 

“ Her—father.” 

“And who is her father?” the woman cried, 
with sudden energy, as though the tide of life had 
taken a new flow. 

“T am her father,” answered the major 

“ Come—come,” cried Abner; “let this thing 
pass. We have no time to waste over the 
squeaking of this hag.” 

“ Officers, do your daty,” ordered the elder 
Danton. 

“Hold, sirs!” cried the woman, in a voice 
that made all present start. And then turning 
t ibe major she fixed her deep-set eyes apon 
him, and gradually lifted her long, bony fingers 
to hie fare. He quailed before ber glance, and 
aperceptible tremor shook his frame. 
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“ Barton Fitzgerald,” she said, ‘ere you go 
further in this, listentome. I have dragged my- 
self out here to die, and you shall know a thing 
now which I had meant never to breathe forth to 
mortal ear. Iheard your voice here, and I knew 
you at once; and from thelips of Matthew Clyne 
lhave heard the story of your present claim. 
Do you not know me?” 

“Know you? No,” tremblingly uttered the 
officer, 

“Did you ever hear the name of Marsella 
Paul ?” 

“ Marsella Pawl!” gasped the major, turning 


ale. 
Pa Marsella Paul!’ cried Matthew, wildly. “0, 
I knew you were Marsella! Iknew it! Tell 
me what beconft of her who was with you in that 
mad sea. OQ, tell me?” 

‘Stop a moment, Matthew. Let me speak 
with Barton Fitzgerald first.” Then turning to 
the officer, she resumed—‘“ You know me now, 
sir. You see before you the woman, who, but 
for your father, might have been honored in the 
land of her birth. Do you remember that bitter 
day when poor Marsella Paul went forth from 
your father’s house a ruined woman? Speak, 
sir! Do you not remember it?” 

“Yes! yes!” gasped the major. “ But Iam 
not to blame. I did it not.” 

“T know it, but beware, Barton, for I know 
your whole life up to the time when this fair 
girl whom you now claim as child, was a woman 
grown, almost. Mark me, sir! Do you under- 
stand ¢” 

“ Yes—yes—” 

“ Then listen.” : 

“Out upon this!” shouted Abner Danton. 
“What have we to do with this stuff? If you 
would hear her story, major, come here again, 
for we have n@ time now.” 

“No, no,” gasped Fitzgerald. “ Wait a few 
moments.” * 

“ But wherefore?” asked the elder Danton. 

“ Because—be—be—” 

“ Because I wish it,” said the old woman. 
“And now listen, all of you, for my story is short, 
and need not detain you long. Captain Clyne,” 
she continued, turning to Matthew, “‘ you and I 
both remember that fearful night at the entrance 
of the Bristol Channel ?” 

“Ay—ay—O, tell me!” cried Matthew. 

“TI will, On that dreadful night your wife 

that the ship was every moment sinking. 
F ig time she tried to rush on deck, but 
I prevented her. I told her there would be no 
danger if she remained below. Barton Fitz- 
gerald, I was a nurse then. When I was turned 
from your father’s house a ruined thing, I sought 
the shores of America, and ere long afterwards 
engaged myself as nurse to this man’s wife, and 
with her I went on a voyage with her husband 
to England. Marsella Paul had become a com- 
mon servant! (But, Matthew Clyne, you were 
good to me—y your angel wife both. You 
remember how had gone in my story—” 

“ Yes, you tri eep my wife below.” 

“Ay, I know, I told her she’d be 
safe if she’d only But at last she broke 
from me, and, with child in her arms, rushed 
upon deck. I followedher. I hed the deck, 
I saw the great sea coming as I came up, but I 
noticed it not. I sprang for my loved mistress, 
and I remember of seeing you near at hand. 
Next came the sea—I felt a rushing, sweeping 
sensation—and I knew I was in the sea. It was 
dark—all, all dagk—but I could soon see a glim- 
mer from the top of the great wave that took me 
up, and when I came down I heard a cry in my 
ear. I looked about, and your wife was close to 
me. She knew me, for she asked me to take 
her child. I took the infant—we struggled to- 
gether fora while, and then a huge sea separated 
us. ButI clung tothe child. On, on I went, 
and my thick clothes held me up. But my 
memory soon failed me, and soon my eyes and 
soul were shut. WhenI came to myself, I was 
upon a warm bed, ina poor fisherman’s cot. I 
was told that shad been found upon a huge mass 
of sea-weed with the child in my arms. We 
both lived—the child and I; but my mistress 
died. She was found not far from where I was, 
among the rocks.” 

“Bat where? where?” asked Matthew. “I 
hunted everywhere, and could gain no tidings.” 

“Tt was in a little cove called the Piper’s 
Bowl. I lay there upon that bed long weeks, 
but I know not how many—bnt when my strength 
came back my reason failed me. I went forth a 
poor crazy thing with the childin my arms. I 
remember how they tried to take the little one 
from me, and I would not give it up. Where I 
had been nursed they named the child Belinda, 
and I remember that I called it afterwards by 
that name. 

“And now the long years that have passed 
since that time seem like a dream, but yet I re- 
member the chief incidents, even to my own 
ravings. It seems as though I have awakened 
from a sleep of ages, in which these strange fan- 
cies have been upon me. From the moment 
when I awoke out of that deep sleep a week ago 
my mind has been new to me, and gradually the 
dreary, misty past has been unfolding itself. It 
took a long while for me to realize it all, and 
hence I have not spoken before, for I had not 
wholly grasped all that dwelt so confusedly in 
my mind. 

“T remember of wandering to Bristol, and of 
there getting a passage to America. I can re- 
member of landing in Boston, and of wandering 
about the country with the child in my arms. 
A strange fancy possessed me, for I remember it 
plainly. I was searching for the child’s mother. 
I fancied I should find that mother somewhere 
about her old haunts. I searched and searched, 
but all in vain. I made the woods my home, 
for I thought the mother might be hunting there 
for her lost darling. At length one cold day in 
autumn, I came to this cot. I saw you, and I 
knew you were Matthew Clyne. I thought you 
would kill me if you could, for I fancied I had 
stolen your child. So my wild fancies ran. I 
remember of placing the darling on your door- 
stone, and then hiding myself near to watch. I 
saw you when you came and picked up the bun- 
die; I saw you take it into your honse, and then 
I ran away as fast as possible. 
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“ Afver that I went to England, and for nine | 
long years I wandered up and down my native | 
land. I saw you often, Barton Fitzgerald, and | 
I know when you first were married. Ah, you 
cannot deny it. I saw you often, Barton, and I 
only wished that your father could have lived to 
see the wreck he had made. But enough of 
this. I returned to this country, and here I 
wandered on. I came to this house, and I 
knew this sweet child the moment I saw her ; 
but stranger fancies still had worked upon my 
brain. I thought we were both of us children of 
that woman who had died, and that we were 
born in heaven. But you know the rest. I re- 
member well of following Belinda ‘to Boston a 
short time since—and of the sickness that came 
upon me. Ihave a faint recollection of feeling 
that this place was my home, and of seeking it. 
Little else do I know until the lamp of my soul 
flamed up again, and I found myself in light and 
recollection. Now you know all. Barton Fitz- 
gerald, can you go farther in this wicked plot 
now?” 

But before the conscience-stricken man could 
reply, Belinda had thrown her arms about old 
Matthew’s neck, and the tears of joy were roll- 
ing down her cheeks. 

“Father! father!” she murmured, wildly and 
frantically—‘ O, my father, they cannot take me 
from you now!” 

“ Major,” uttered Jonas Danton, in a stern, 
threatening tone, “will you allow this crazy 
woman’s lies to influence you? Remember 
your oath! This is your child, and we can 
prove it!” 

The poor major was sober now, and he hesi- 
tated. He looked first upon Danton, then upon 
Marsella Paul, and then upon the fair girl whom 
he had so wronged. She met his hesitating 
gaze, and she read there the same natural soft- 
ness of feeling which she had seen before when 
he had becn himself. On the instant she broke 
from her father’s embrace and threw herself at 
his feet. 

“0, sir!” she cried, “be noble now, and 
speak truly. Should this be our last meeting 
on earth let me not suffer more from you. 
Speak truly—O, I pray you, and say you are 
not my father!” 

“Gad zounds, girl, I can’t stick this out any 
longer. I’ve gota wife in Old England, I ex- 
pect, but I never had a child—never! There, 
that’s the trath!” 

“ How—villain ! Would ye betray your honor 
now?” gasped Jonas Danton, while his son 
started back aghast. 

“No, I’li get back my honor if I can,” re- 
turned Fitzgerald, starting to his feet, and speak- 
ing in tones which showed that Danton’s words 
had angered him. ‘“ When Captain .Balfour 
came to me to help you in this, he told me there 
was a poor girl whom you wanted to rescue from 
poverty, but that to get her away from her pres- 
ent guardian, he must use some deception.” 

“ Liar!” hissed Danton. 

“<O, wait till I finish, for be sure I’ll make a 
clean breast of it now. I don’t claim much vir- 
tue, but I can tell the truth when I’m myself. I 
came to you, sir. You knew how prone I was 
to drink, and how much I wanted money, and 
you plied me with both. Then you told me this 
girl’s story, and hired me to play the part of 
her father; and I have done it. By the holy 
piper, I’ve done enough, I’ve had to drink more 
brandy to keep my heart shut down to this work 
than you and all your hopes are worth.” 

“ Liar!” 

“‘Oho—call me liar as much as you please, 
only I think you wont want to make much 
noise about it.” 

While both father and son stood utterly con- 
founded, the major extended his hand to Belin- 
da. She caught it with a grateful emotion. 

“Now, lady,” he said, with more emotion 
than she had ever before seen him exhibit in his 
sober moments, “you and I may never meet 
again, but, whatever may be the impression I 
may leave upon your mind, I hope you will re- 
member this one act. If this poor old woman 
had not exposed the whole affair I might have 
stuck it out; but give me one kind thought, 
nevertheless, for I leave you happy, and I found 
you miserable. There, that’s all. Good-by. 
I'm off.” 

Belinda kissed the hard hand she held, and in 
amoment more, Barton Fitzgerald had left the 
house. The maiden never saw him again. 

As soon as the major had gone, Jonas Danton 
seemed to start up from his chagrin, and turning 
to his officers, he said : 

“ You have your orders, and you have due 
authority for executing them. Let your duty 
be done at once!” 

“Mr. Danton,” answered the foremost of the 
officials, in a stern, rebuking tone, “we have 
orders to take the body of Belinda Fitzgerald, at 
the will of her futher. We have yet found no 
such person ; and, according to Fitzgerald’s own 
account, he has no daughter. Therefore we have 
nothing to do here.” 

“Hold, sirs!” cried the enraged justice. ‘“ Be- 





ware how you trifle. You hold your offices at 
my will.” 

“Not exactly, sir. I know we received them 
at your intercession, byt it takes the governor to 
remove us. You can rake open this affair as 
soon as you please. At least, if you make a 
noise about this, the whole thing shall be known 
Good day,” he added, turning to Matthew. “If | 
we have caused you a few moments’ uneasiness, 
you will see that we did it innocently.” And | 
with this the two officers left the house. 

“ Now, sirs !” cried Matthew Clyne, starting to 
his feet, and turning his flashing eyes upon 
Jonas Danton and his son, “‘ your presence is no 
longer needed here. Your villany is all exposed, 
and you stand now where you ought to stand. 
Leave us alone now.” 

It was some moments ere the intruder could 
speak. We can imagine how the proud man 
felt to be thus humbled before those honest peo- 
ple. He could only call upon his anger for sup- 

rt, and in savage tones he uttered: 

“ You shall suffer for this! By the host you 
shall! I’ve not dove with you yet!” 

“Nor I,” cried Abner, turning a fierce gaze 
upon Rolia. | 





“Ha!” uttered our hero, no longer able to 


And as he spoke, he darted upon the young 
tory and seized him by the throat and hip, and 
bore him aloft as though he had been a man of 
straw. With one bound he reached the door- 
step, and then he hurled the viper upon the 
ground. In an instant he returned to the house 
and seized the elder villain by the collar. His 
blood was hot and revengeful now, and he stop- 
ed not to refleet apon consequences, 

“Oat! you double dyed villain!” he gasped, 
as he hurled the serpent towards the door. 
“Out, I say! and if ye show your faces here 
again, either of you, you die on the instant!” 

As soon as Jonas Danton had been hurled out, 
Rolin stood upon the door-stone until they had 
both —the father and son, arisen to their feet. 

“Ohh!” hissed the elder, hardly able to 
articulate, “ you shall hang for this! You shall, 
as true as death!” 

Rolin made no reply, and in a few moments 
more, the villains moved off. The young man 
then returned to the house, and was just in time 
to see Belinda again in her father’s arms. 

* * * . 

“Come,” whispered Marsella Paul, “let me 
be not disappointed. My life is going.” 

Rolin extended his hand to Belinda, and to- 
gether they stood up. The white-haired old 
clergyman advanced, and with grateful, thank- 
ful emotions he said the magic words which made 
those two loving} faithful souls one forever—one 
in life, and one in all the cares and loves, and 
trials and misfortunes of mother earth. 

But the white-haired old man went not away 
then, for he saw that a soul was passing away, 
and he staid to smooth its dark passage. Mar- 
sella Paul saw the last golden ray of the setting 
sun, as it gilded the wall by her side, and when 
that sun-smile faded away the soul of the wan- 
derer went quietly forth from the dark prison- 
house that had held it so long, and buta cold 
clod of earth was left to bear the semblance of 
the unfortunate one. 

* * * * 

Matthew Clyne felt not wholly safe in his old 
home, and as soon as the last honors had been 
paid to the memory of Marsella Paul, he and 
Rolin and Belinda moved to Plymouth, and 
here the happy, young wife, found a safe retreat 
among kind and noble friends, while her husband 
and her father went once more out to do battle 
for the liberty they sought. 

One day, while the privateer lay in Plymouth 
harbor ready to sail, Tom Wilson and his family, 
with ten stout men, came to find a home for their 
wives and little ones in the patriot town, and to 
join the Yankee crew. They were received with 
open arms, and they proved themselves valuable 
champions in the cause they had espoused. 

As for Jonas Danton and his son, they had 
made themselves so obnoxious to the people of 
Marshfield, that they fled to Boston, and when 
the British evacuated that town the villains went 
with them, and from that time nothing more 
was known of them by the patriots of the old 
colony. 

And time passed on, and when that delightful 
morn broke upon America that saw the nation 
free and independent, old Matthew élyne sat 
down in his chair, and smoked his pipe in joy 
and peace. And close by him sat Rolin and Be- 
linda playing with a bright-haired little boy, 
whom they called Matthew Paul Lincoln, thereby 
showing that they still held in honored remem- 
brance the name of her who had passed away, 
and but for whom the now happy wife and moth- 
er would have slept long years ago in a cold, 
and sea-washed grave. 

THE END. 





BRIGAND LIFE. 


One incident was related to us, which is not 
calculated to show their domestic transactions 
in avery favorable light, in spite of the usual 
romantic ideas of the eternal fidelity of a brig- 
and’s bride. The chief of a band which infested 
this province had a young wife, very much at- 
tached to him, who followed him in ail his peril- 
ous wanderings, and presented him with a son 
and heir worthy, she hoped, of imitating the 
glorious exploits of his sire. This unfortunate 
little bambino, however, so disturbed the peace of 
the brigand’s tent with its intantine cries, that 
he threatened more than once to put an end to 
its wailing ; and one night, when returning sav- 
age and disappointed from an unsuccessful ex- 
pedition, he was again provoked by its squalls, 
rising suddenly in a fary, he put his threat into 
execution befure the eyes of the terrified mother. 

From that moment love gave place in her 
heart to hatred and the desire of vengeance ; 
while her husband, enraged at her continually 
regretting the child, and perhaps suspecting 
some vindictive intentions on her part, resolved, 
after some domestic squabbles, upon putting her 
also to death. One night, having confided his 
— to his nephew, whom he had left at the 
ead of the camp of brigands, he told him not to 
give the alarm if be heard the report of a gun, 
as it would merely be himself giving a quietus 
to la Giuditta: and with this warning he de- 
parted to his own tent, a little distant from the 
others. Now it so happened that his loving 
spouse had fixed upon this very evening for the 
performance of her own long nursed schemes of 
revenge; and having deferred her own fate by 
her more than usually amiable demeanor, and 
artfully got her victim to sleep, she discharged 
the contents of aritle into his body; and cut- 
ting off his head, escaped with it to Reggio, 
where she claimed and obtained a reward trom 
the authorities fur bis destruction. The nephew 
heard the report of the rifle in the night; and 


| before warned, merely muttered to himself, ‘‘’o 


zio ch’ ammazza la Guiditta,” and turned quiet- 
ly round to sicep again —7yravels in Calabria, 





SPIRIT OF CONTRADICTION, 


Morelette relates this dialogue, which, he as- 
sures us, he overheard himself: Two men were 
walking ina ship yard. One said: 

“ Here is some excellent wood.” 

“By no means,” replied the other; “it is 
worth nothing.” 

The first speaker pretended to examine the 
wood more carefully, and then said : 

“ Well, now I come to look again, I see the 
worm 1m several! places.” 

“ The worm did you say ?” rejoined the other. 
“There’s not a sign of it. It was I who was 
mistaken. I never saw sounder or better wood 
in all my life.” 





“ Children,” says Mrs Grant, “are first vege- 
tables, and then they are animals, and i 
come to people.” Bat it is sad enough to see how 
few now-a-days get beyond the second stage. 








[Written for The Flag of our Union } 


BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 


“No objections in the least, my dear flow. 
But first, let me just finish this cigar. I grays 
make it a principle not to waste a good a. 

“Now Iam ready for you. It was a podly 
number of years ago, it doesn’t signify jul how 
many, that I was chief mate ef the goo brig 
Alida, bound to Havana, with a miscelkeous 
cargo; flour, fish in packages, etc., not fomtting 
a little prime New-England. We had gretty 
good run nearly past the latitude of the Baamas, 
and certainly felt a little relief at being d@ived 
of a sight at a ‘long, low black,’ with gkish 
sticks; for about that time, such sort ¢ craft 
carried on rather more practice than theylo at 
the present period. I had taken libert to a 
modest jest upon the subject with MissAlice, 
one of our two passengers ; for we had jit two, 
herself and her father, an old invalid nav cap- 
tain. And a queer, old seadog, he ws too, 
saying it with all respect. I’ve heard si that 
he was never known aboard the fleet by ar other 
name than ‘Old Sulphur.’ And the nae hit 
him, too; you never knew a sailor nicname 
that did not fit the man who bore it, bet® than 
anything else that ever could have beennvent- 
ed. He was such a powder magazin His 
round, grizzled head was a bombshell ; is eyes 
were the lighted match, the fusee; an when 
you came near him, they would flash upin such 
a sort of way, that you would be edgin off be- 
fore you knew it, under the sensation thrhe was 
going to explode, and tbat you would be lywn up. 

“Now Miss Alice gave one an entire differ- 
ent impression. She had a beautiful log, mild, 
and gentle; and yet there was as mucldignity 
about her, as though she had been onef your 
belles, who look as though ground ad plank 
wasn’t good enough for them to treadn. Eh, 
I don’t know but I was almost as mth afraid 
of her, as I was of ‘Old Sulphur;’ butit was in 
a different sort of way. And it didn’ prevent 
our getting somewhat acquainted eer. It 
could not be otherwise ; there was theold gen- 
tleman smouldering away in the cabinthe most 
of the time. Our skipper, worth marnsed his 
tongue but little; and as Miss ‘Alles hd a turn 
for watching the waters and the stars, ag spying 
out what romance might be visible inthe sea, 
she could not well avoid occasional spech with 
the only one ready to give such infomation as 
she wanted. 

“But stop, where wasI? As I we saying, 
we had had a very good run, and Igrned in 
one night, thinking of our passage, an heaving 
a sigh to think of the pleasant momets I had 
spent in the company of Miss Aliceand how 
soon they were like toend. So I dropgd asleep. 
When I was called again, there waa heavy 
mist hanging over the sea. The wingfrom the 
northward had died away, and after few baf- 
fling turns, set in from the southeast. ‘The mist 
at first lifted slowly, just a little of thedge, and 
then it rolled up all at once like a sheg and as I 
live, there lay a vessel almost abean. steering 
close to the wind and parallel to oar gurse. A 
single look at her was sufficient for , and or- 
dering the helmsman to keep the fig off, I 
jumped below to the captain. A fewtords were 
enough to bring him on deck very quwkly. As 
he glanced at the schooner, which ws not more 
than some three miles to windwardjhe turned 
white. I saw at once how it was whn he drop- 
ped the glass. 

“*All hands on deck,’ I cried; ‘nake sail! 
At it, coolly and lively ! TopsailsJop gallant- 
sails, royals and all.’ 

“The men knew what it was theywere work- 
ing for. I never saw before or sing, sail got so 
quickly on a merchant vessel. Bu in spite of 
all this, the pirate gained on us Wo to one. 
This I had foreseen as well as Capten Hendrick. 
Bat what was my surprise, as jus'now I cast 
my eyes aft, to see Captain Sulphuhobbling by 
inches out of the cabin. He had sot been on 
deck for some two days. Bata seond thought 
assured me that he had ‘snuffed tb battle from 
afar,’ and I should not then have ben astonish- 
ed to have seen him gird on his swrd, and take 
command at once. He did nothin; of the kind, 
however, but merely sat down ot the quarter 
and blazed away with his eyes. 

“« Very well, Everett,’ said Capsin Hendrick, 
‘if you haye any scheme that em give us a 
chance, you are free to make the aost of it. I 
see no chance.’ 

“The report of a gun came ger the water, 
and a shot whistled past. Anothey and another. 

“Down with the helm,’ I saii to the steers- 
man, and gave order to haul up tle courses, and 
farl royals. We laid our maintopsal aback, as the 
schooner shot under our stern, and anged abreast. 

“*Send your boat aboard of us,’ hailed a 
voice in broken English, from thesc!.coner. 

“ “Ay, ay, sir!’ was the answer,#s 1 carned aft. 

“*Now, men,’ I said, as I passed along, ‘ stand 
by the lee brace; be ready when] give the sig- 
nal, don’t stir a muscle before. We must run 
em down, or we’re dead men inn minutes.’ 

“A couple of men followed mt, as if to lower 


alive. I lent a hand to throw overboard the last 


-ontain bis ing indignation. “S 4 on TO OW TPL 
ee ee seer) THE CAPTAIN'S NABRATVE, | ~ ‘ 
: j of our passengers. There sat Captain Sulphur, 


of them, and then all at once, bethoaght myself 


or rather Lawson as I should say, om the bunk of 
the quarter, quietly wiping @ pistol barrel with his 
silk handkerchief. He, who yesterday was scarce 
able to turn in his berth, As I came near him, 
he looked up at me, 

** Really,’ he said ; ‘ I'fancy, if we have anoth- 
er bout like this, I shall be quite a well man.’ 

“ When we got below—bnt never mind about 
that now. All I can say is, that she got through 
it like an angel. I: must have been a terrible 
suspense of hers while that business was going on 
above. You can imagine it far better than 1 can 
describe it, so I will even let it go. Well, the 
next morning we ran in past the Moro, and an- 
chored off the city. I was on the starboard quar- 
ter speaking with Captain Hendrick, when a 
message was brought me from Captain Lawson, 
desiring that I would wait on him in the cabin, 
as soon as I could spare a moment or two from 
my duties. Going below, I found him seated at 
the table. A roll of doublooms lay before him, 
partly covered by his hand, and by his side stood 
his daughter. The captain saluted me with a 
vise-like grip. 

“ «Mr. Everett,’ he said, ‘had it not been for 
you, we should this moment have been food for 
fishes. Take an old sailor's thanks, and a few 
of these yellow-boys by way of giving them a 
clincher, my lad.’ 

“Now had it not been for her presence, I do 
not know but I could have taken the money, for 
I knew it was a trifle tohim. Bat as it was, I 
felt rather nettled than otherwise. 

“ * Sir,’ I exclaimed, ‘you do not suppose that 
I will take money for doing aduty equally ne- 
cessary to your safety and my own? Pardon 
me, sir; I must decline the offer.’ 

“*Eh! What?’ retorted the veteran, with a 
surly growl ; ‘ decline my thanks, my doubloons ! 
Insult me to my face, you young fire eater? 
What a dog he is, Alice. Youngster, let me tell 
you, that when I was of your age, | never would 
have turned up my nose at a score of doubloons, 
nor have put myself quite so much on my dig- 
nity as you seem todo. Iam not going to try 
you a second time with the offer, I'll warrant you.’ 

“T blurted out some excuses which did not 
appear to be very well received on his part. But 
I was consoled by a few words from the daugh- 
ter, whose winning countenance and sweet-toned 
voice sent me on deck again, not so much dis- 
pleased, after all, with my interview. 

“The evening after we finished discharging 
our cargo, I received an invitation in Captain 
Lawson’s handwriting, to visit him on the fol- 
lowing day at the plantation of Senor Pablo Blas, 
about fifteen miles distant from Havana. How 
often I had thought of our guests, wishing that 
I could meet them once more, and behold, the 
opportunity was thus unexpectedly offered me. 
The privilege of aday’s absence was readily 
granted me by my indulgent superior, and on 
the following morning I sat out early, my spirits 
rising high as I hastened over a good road and 
through a most delightful country, to the man- 
sion of Senor Blas. Here I found Captain Law- 
son and his host ready to receive me. That was 
aday of great enjoyment. When the hour of 
departure came I bade adieu to Senor Blas, his 
family and guests, with the exception of Captain 
Lawson who was nowhere to be found. I set 
forth on my return; passing down an avenue, I 
was arrested at some distance from the house, by 
the appearance of our missing acquaintance, the 
old sea king, seated in a sort of movable chair, 
such as those in which invalids are wheeled about. 
He motioned to me to stop; and, throwing my- 
self from my horse, I stood by his side. A negro 
servant was in waiting, although sufficiently out 
of hearing of our conversation. 

“So you are off, young sir!’ began the bluff 
old chief. ‘Iam sorry for it, as I have taken 
rather a liking to you, in spite of a litule cross- 
grain in your disposition. I have taken this op- 
portunity to see you alone, Master Everett, to 
say that I have had my eyes on you, and think 
it best to give you a word of caution against the 
fature. Without any ifs orands then, I tell you 
I can’t have you throwing out eye signals to my 
Alice; mind now, no ruses, no stratagems, no 
hoisting decoy lights, no cutting out from under 
the commodore’s lee; no, can’t have it. You 
understand, eh ?”” 

“T was ina fine flurry by this time, as you 
may think. I whirled ubout without a word, 
and had one fvot inthe stirrup, when the old 
gentleman again interposed. 

“* Hold!’ he said. ‘Don’t leave in a passion, 
my boy. At least, give good by to the old man 
whom it may be that you will never see again.’ 

“ * Sir,’ said I, turning about to him. ‘I may 
give you good-by, since it is not likely that I 
shall ever meet you again. J do not intend again 
to give you like occasion for reproof, though my 
conduct has little merited it now. Has my be- 
haviour, sir, been wanting in respect, or do I ne- 
cessarily forget the inferiority of my position, 
because I receive for a single day, those civilities 
which my kind entertainers bestow without con- 
sideration of my peculiar rank ? 

“ * Nonsense!’ exclaimed the veteran, rabbing 





the boat, and pretending to fumble fur a second 
about the tackle, I suddenly gaw the expected 
signal, the men gave a quick pdl at the brace, 
and with helm hard up, we swing round and 
gathered way. I slipped into thecompanion way 


where the cabin boy had placed my good rifle, | 


and as one of the schooner’s crew rushed to the 
wheel, I put a ball through him as handsomely 
as ever I did through a deer, inmy boyish hunts 
in good Old Onondaga. I knew we had them 
then. They had forged a litte ahead of us, 
luffing close in the wind till the booms lay right 
fore ard aft. Before they could recover them- 
selves from their position, we were upon them. 
We struck them just about midsbips. The shock 
was tremendous, but our vessel was over the 
schooner in less time than you could say Jack 
Robinson. But a swarm of those devils were in 
the chains in a second, and our fellows banging 
away at them like madmen, with cutlasses, hand. 
spikes, and old muskets. Only some four or 
five got on deck, and those hardly touched it 


his forehead briskly, and moving uneasily in his 
seat. ‘I see youngster, that | must bring you to 
close quarters, and settle this matter at once. 
| I believe you have taken a fancy to my girl, and 
in faith, I fear she has to you. If you choose, 
she is yours. I can give a few dollars by way of 
dowry, and can place you master of a good ship 
in one month from this date. What say you!’ 

“Iwas feirly unmanned by these unlooked 
for wotds, 

“* Sir’ L exclaimed, scarce able to speak, ‘I 
am not worthy, I, a poor sea bred youth—’ 

“* Yes, or no! thundered Captain Lawson. 

“ What could I reply? I seized the veteran's 
hand, and bathed it with tears. The next day I 
notified my worthy skipper that he mast find 
another officer to supply my piace. Three days 
afterward, I was married to my Alice at the re- 
sidence of the American corsul in Havana. The 
following month, I received my appointment as 
master of the good ship Eagle, of New York, in 
which Captain Lawson was a very considerable 
owner.” 
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BY IDA RAVELIN. 
Tt is not for thee, thou false-hearted one, 
That these sighs all unbidden unceasingly come, 
It is not for thee that these tears banish mirth, 
And everything loses its charm upon earth. 


Ah no. thou deceiver! my heart is as cold 

Towards the Idol it cherished so fondly of old, 

That the moonlight now resting on yonder pure snow, 
Could dissolve it ere { could such weak folly show. 


‘Tis not that my trust in fond love thou hast shaken, 
My trust in “ earth's Eden of bliss’ thou hast taken; 
Tie not that I never again shall now dare 

To confide my heart's love to another’s vain care. 


It is not for this—no, the tear that now falls, 

Is for time spent so vainly, that memory recalls, 
When the hours unheeded in folly were past, 
When hope whi: pered faisely my bright dreams would last. 
It is that I thought not of blest things above, 

And turned coldly away from a Saviour’s pure love; 
That roses were twined in the bands of my hair, 
When Jesus the thorns was contented to wear. 


This—this is the cause of all grief in my heart, 

And bids the bright sunshine of life to depart; 

But in future, when folly and sins are forgiven, 

I once more may smile in the ‘‘ sunlight of heaven.” 


MADAME URSINUS, 
THE PRINCESS OF POISONERS. 


There are few objects which present to the psy- 
chologist more curious traits, and more subtle 
enigmas, than lady poisqners. The character is 
so opposed to all our ideas of feminine feeling 
and affection, that, except under circumstances 
of extreme excitement, resentment of slighted at- 
tachment, blind jealousy, orerevenge of injured 
honor, its existence would seem hardly possible. 
lf we search for motives, we find them to be 
generally of the most selfish and grovelling kind. 
They are, commonly, to put out of the way some 
or all of the people around who have money to 
leave. Other base passions come into play, but 
Mammon, the basest spirit that fell, is generally 
at the bottom of their career. Itis amazing the 
variety and amiability of character that is worn 
for years, to cover the foul fiend within. For long 
periods these female vampyres live in the heart 
of a family circle, wearing the most life-like 
marks of goodness and kindness, of personal at- 
tractions and spiritual gifts ; caressed, feted, hon- 
ored as the very pride of their sex, while they are 
all the time calculating on the lives and purses 
of those nearest, and who should be dearest to 
them. 

Some of these modern Medeas have played the 
part of the fashionable, or the ile, or the 
wsthetic ; some of the devoted attendant on the 
sick and suffering. Heaven defend us from such 
devotion! May no such tigress smooth our pil- 
low, smile blandly on us in our pains which she 
cannot take away, and mix with taper fingers 
the opiate for our repose! Amid the most 
stealthy-footed and domestically benign of this 
feline race, were the Widow Zwanziger, and Mrs. 
Gottfried, of Germany. They wereamongst the 
most successful, though not the most distinguish- 
ed, in this art of poisoning. ‘They went on their 
way, slaying ali around them, for years upon 
years, and yet were too good and agreeable to be 
suspected, though death was but another name 
for their shadows. Fanerals followed these fatal 
sisters as certainly as thunder follows lightning, 
and undertakers were the only men who flourish- 
ed in their path. 

The Widow Zwanziger was an admirable cook 
and nurse. Her soups and coffee had a peculiar 
strength; her watchful care by the sick bed was 
in all hearts; she kissed the child she meant to 
kill, and pillowed the aching head with such 
soothing address that itnever ached again. Mrs. 
Gottfried was so attractive a person that her min- 
istration was sought by people of much higher 
rank than her own: she was so warm a friend, 
that she was a friend unto death, and one attach- 
ed soul after another breathed their last in her 
arms. Husband after husband departed, and 
still her hand was sought, and still it practised 
its cunning. At length, in her four and fiftieth 
year, she was detected and arrested. In prison 
she walked amid the apparitions of her victims, 
wept tears of tenderness over their memory, and 
finished by desiring that her life might be writ- 
ten; so that, having lost everything else, she 
might yet enjoy her fame. 

All women of this class have had an extraor- 
dinary degree of vanity—and, what is more, they 
have had a perfect passion for their art. The 
Marchioness de Brinvilliers was an enthusiast in 
the composition of the rarest poisons, of which 
her accomplice, Sainte-Croix, was so eminent a 
compounder. The admiration of her beauty, 
the distinction of her rank, afforded her but a fee- 
ble satisfaction in comparison to that of watching 
the operation of some lethal essence. She cer- 
taiuly was not the mere marchioness, but the 
princess of poisoners; and yet it remained for 
Madame Ursinus to give additional touches of 
perfection to this peculiar character. She was 
at once a lady of fashion, a pictist, a writer of 
useful tracts, a poetess, and a poisoner. Through 
all the dangers of these various careers, she liv- 
ed to the good old age of seventy-six, and died 
—lamented! Brinvilliers, Zwanziger, and Gott- 
fiied, confessed that they were conquered by their 
crimes ; but Madame Ursinus, branded in public 
opinion, continued to defy it, and conquered 
even that, and to the very last gasp persisted in 
playing the heroine. Nay more, without con- 
fession, remorse, or penitence, she strove in her 
own way, and with no trifling success, to achieve 
the title of asaint. Surely it is worth while to 
dig up from the ruabbish-heap of a Prussian 
criminal court a few fragments of the history of 
such a woman. 

The widow of Privy-councillor Ursinus lived 
honored and courted in the highest circles of 
Berlin. Her rank, and the reputation of her 
husband, whom she had lost but a few years, 
her handsome fortune, her noble figare, and im- 
pressive features, together with her spirit and 
accomplishments, made her the centre of attrac- 
tion in the society of the time. She lived in a 
splendid house, and her establishment in all its 
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appoipents was perfect. We can imagine the 
sensah caused by the news of her arrest. 

Mae Ursinus was seated in the midst of a 
beilidhempany on the evening of the 5th of 
Marcls03, at a card table, when a servant, 
with i signs of terror on his face, entered, 
and ifmed her that the hall! and ante-room 
were @pied by police, who insisted on sceing 
her. {dame Ursinus betrayed no surprise or 
emoti¢ She put down her cards, begged the 
party * whom she was engaged to play to ex- 
cuse tlnterruption, observing that. there was 
some mtake, and that she would be back ina 
momer She went but did not return. After 
waitingome time, her partners inquired after 
her, anearned to their consternation, that she 
was asted and carried off to prison, on a 
chary f poisoning. 

dfidential servant, Benjamin Klein, had 

commned in the preceding month of February 
of ifsjosition. She gave him a basin of beef- 
tea,idsome days afterwards some medicine in 
raisi. This, so far from removing his com- 
plait increased it; and when his mistress a few 
day#terwards, offered him some boiled rice, 
he s{ he could not eat it, and was much struck 
by ¢erving that she carefully put it away 
‘nike one else could get it. This excited in 
his nd strong suspicions that there was some- 
thing the food that was detrimental to health, 
and jociated with his condition. He resolved 
secré to examine his mistress’s room and cab- 
inet,jd in the latter he found a small parcel, 
with @ ominous label—Arsenic. 

Tihext day his attentive mistress brought 
him a stewed prunes, which she recommend- 





ed agkely to do him good; and this time he 
accep@ them with apparent thankfulness, but 
took fre that none of them should enter his 
moutl He communicated his suspicions to the 
maid,j whom he had confidence, and she quick- 
ly carfd off the prunes to her brother, who was 
the ayfentice to a celebrated apothecary. The 
appreice communicated the prunes and the 
suspich to his master, who tested them, and 
foundjem well seasoned with arsenic. The 
apothéry very soon conveyed the discovery to 
the m@strate, and the magistrate, after hearing 
the stament of the servant and the lady’s maid, 
arrestéthe great lady. 

np of course, now began to look back on 
the liféf this distinguished woman ; and it was 
present remembered that her husband, and an 
aunt, t@whose last days she had paid assiduous 
attenti¢ and whose wealth had fallen to her, had 
gone ojsuddenly. Madame Ursinus was all at 
once sdlown as a second Brinvilliers, and won- 
derful #elations were expected. The general 
pp the marvellous became ravenous and 
insatiab, There appeared almost immediately 
—it is bnderful how quickly such things are 
done—dook by M. Frederick Buchholz, enti- 
tled thé‘ Confessions of a Female Poisoner, 
written y herself,” which was rapidly bought 
up and tvoured, as the veritable confessions of 
the Ursins. 

But, as for the hungering and thirsty public, 
Madam@rsinus was not a lady of the confess- 
ing sort | She was a clever, far seeing soul, who 
had laider grand plans well, and had allowed 
no witnaes, and feared no detection. True, if 
she had pisoned her husband and her aunt, the 
witness athe poison itself might be forthcom- 
ing; buthemical tests of poisons were not then 
so well kpywn as now. The bodies were disin- 
terred anexamined, and no trace of poison was 
found. ‘be state of the stomach and intestines 
was mostuspicious; but the doctors disagreed 
as to the ase, as doctors will; and so far Mad- 
ame Ursigs was safe. 

Bat the} was no getting over the fact that the 
prunes intaded for the cautious Benjamin Klein, 
had arsenj in them; and the Ursinus was too 
shrewd to ttempt to deny it. On this point she 
did confeg promptly, frankly, and fully. But 
then, she want no harm, at least against him. 
She had n, intention of murdering the man. 
What googould that do her ? he had no money 
to leave. Wo, her motive was very different. 
In early lij her affections had been thwarted 
through thusual obduracy of parents; she had 
married a yan whom she highly esteemed, but 
did not lovg another friend, whom she did love, 
had died ofonsumption, and she was disgusted 
with life. ‘he gaiety and splendor which sur- 
rounded herwere a hollow splendor, and weari- 
some gaiety, She had been prosperous, but that 
prosperity tad only accelerated her present 
mood. Shebad outlived the relish of existence, 
and had reglved to die. Ignorant, however, 
poor innocer soul! of the force of this poison, 
she wanted bp leern how much would be suffi- 
cient for its bject ; and therefore she had done 
as young detors are said to do in hospitals 
—made a fet experiments on her patient, the 
unfortunate Benjamin Klein. She had given 
him the minuest quantity, so as tobe quite safe, 
and had cattiously increased the successive 
doses—not wth the least intention to do him 
harm, but to scertain the effectual dose for her- 
self. She woud not for her life have hurt the man. 
In society se had been noted for her sensibil- 
ity, for the alnost morbid delicacy of her nerves 
and the acuteress of her sympathies. This was 
all. As to the charge of having administered 
poison to her searest connections, she treated the 
calumny withthe greatest indignation. The 
judges were pwzled ; the Ursinus was resolute 
in the protestations of her innocence; and the 
public were ata disagreeable nonplus. 

And what had really been the life and charac- 
ter of the Ursiaus? Sophia Charlotte Elizabeth 
Weingarten was the daughter of a so called Bar- 
on Weingarten, who, as secretary of legation in 
Austria, had, under the charge of high treason, 
crossed to Prussia, and assumed the name of 
Weiss. Fraulan Weingarten, or Von Weiss, 
was born in 1760. While residing, in her teens, 
with an elder married sister, wife of the Coun- 
cillor of State Haacke, at Spandau, occurred 
that genuine love affair which her parents so 
summarily trampled upon. She was called 
home to Stendal, and, in her nineteenth year, 
married to Privy-Councillor Ursinus. The 
privy-councillor was a man of high standing, 
high character, and most exemplary life; but 
unluckily, all these gifts and graces are often 

















conferred upon or acquired by men who do not 
possess the other qualities that young ladies of 
nineteen admire. The worthy councillor was 
old, sickly, deaf and passionless. In fact, he 
was adull, common.place, diligent, unimaginative 
pack-horse and official plodder; most meritori- 
ous in his motives, and great in his department 
of public business, but just the last man fora 
lively, handsome girl of nineteen. On the other 
hand, he had his good qualities even as a hus- 
band. He had no jealousies, and the most un- 
bounded indulgence. 

Soon after their marriage they removed to Ber- 
lin, where, amid the gay society of the capital, 
Madame Ursinus soon contracted a warm friend- 
ship for ahandsome young Dutch officer, of the 
name of Rogay. Rogay, in fact, was the man of 
her heart. She declared, with her usual candor, 
in one of her examinations before the magis- 
trate, that she was made for domestic affection, 
that as there was no domestic affection between 
herself and her departed husband, neither he nor 
she pretended any. They agreed to consider 
themselves as a legal couple, and as friends, and 
no more. As to Captain Rogay, she made no 
secret of it that she clung to him with the most 
ardent feeling of love. 

This attachment the privy-councillor —the 
most reasonable of men—so far from resenting, 
encouraged and approved. He wished his wife 
to make herself happy, and enjoy life in her own 
way; and there is a long letter preserved in the 
criminal records, which he himself wrote at her 
dictation to the beloved Rogay, on an occasion 
when he had absented himself for some time, urg- 
ing him to renew his visits, and that in the most 
love like terms, the tenderest of which the old 
man underlined with his own hand. 

But Rogay came not—he removed to another 
place, and there, soon after, died. Here was 
now another subject of suspicion. Rogay had 
cause, said people, to keep away; while she 
fawned on him, she had killed him. But here, 
again, the testimony of two of the most cele- 
brated physicians of the day was unanimous that 
the cause of Rogay’s death was consumption 
and nothing more. The physician attested that 
he had attended Rogay while he was living and 
suffering under the roof of Privy: Councillor Ur- 
sinus ; that Madame Ursinus displayed the most 
unequivocal affection for him ; that she attended 
on him, gave him everything with her own 
hand, and that no wife could have been more 
assiduonsly tender to him than she was. She 
called herself Lotte in her communication with 
him—not only because her name was Charlotte, 
but because she was an enthusiast of the Werter 
school, and loved to be of the same name as 
Werter’s idol. But yet Rogay withdrew himself 
and died alone, and at a distance. 

Three years after the decease of Rogay, died 
Ursinus himself. Old he was, it is true, but he 
was in perfect health. The kind wife made him 
a little festival on his birthday, and in the night 
he sickened and died. He had taken something 
that disagreed with him—but what so common 
ata feast? Madame Ursinus sat up with him 
alone; she called not a single creature; she 
hoped he would be better; but the man was 
aged and weak, and he went his way. 

The year after followed as suddenly her maiden 
aunt, the wealthy Miss Witte. One evening, 
her doctor left her quite well, and in the night 
she sickened and died. The Ursinus was quite 
alone with her, called no single domestic, but let 
the good lady die in her arms. Both the bodies 
of the husband and the aunt, now Klein’s affair 
took place, were disinterred and examined. 
There was no poison traccable, but the corpses 
were found dried together as if baked, or as if 
they were mummies of a thousand years old. 
The skin of the abdomen was so tough that it re- 
sisted the surgeon’s knife, and the soft parts of 
the body had assumed the appearance of hard 
tallow. The hands, fingers and feet of the old 
man were drawn together as by spasms, his skin 
resembled parchment, and the stomachs of both 
bore every trace of injury and inflammation, 
which had reduced them to an inseparable mass. 
Yet the eminent doctors declared that poison was 
not the cause of death in either case—but apo- 
plexy, or—in short, that there was not the re- 
motest symptom of poison. 

So, instead of the pleasure-loving multitude 
obtaining a spectacle and a fete, the whirling 
sword of the executioner and the falling head 
were exchanged for perpetual imprisonment, and 
the handsome, wealtty widow of forty was sent 
to spend the remainder of her days in the fortress 
of Glatz. 

Here she assumed a new character. Her part 
of the interesting woman of fashion was played 
out; she had become interesting beyond her 
wish, and fate had now assigned her another 
part—to defend her life and reputation. There 
was a call to develop her powers of fortitude 
and of intellect, and she embraced it; not only 
before the tribunal of justice, but in her whole 
conduct through the thirty long years which she 
continued a prisoner. 

No sooner had she entered on her quarters in 
the prison of Glatz, than she set about writing 
an elaborate defence of herself. In her room, 
which was the best the fortress afforded to its 
captives, and which she was allowed to farnish 
according to her pleasure, she placed a little 
table under the narrow window, in the massy 
wall, and arranged upor it everything that was 
necessary for literary labor. She was surround- 
ed by books; not only for refreshment of her 
mind, but for laborious research, and instruction. 
In this defence at which she labored, for she was 
by no means satisfied with that of her paid ad- 
vocates, she now discovered the uncommon 
abilities with which she was endowed. If any 
one had ever entertained a doubt of her powers 
of reasoning and calculation, of the clearness of 
her foresight, and the acuteness of her penetra- 
tion, that doubt was here at once dispelled in the 
most convincing manner. She proved herself 
so profoundly vast in the law, that she now 
struck her lecal advisers with astonishment, as 
she had done the jndges on her trial. Her de- 
fence, which was addressed to her relatives, pre- 
sented her in the new character of a masterly 
writer and legal scholar. This defence is still 
extant, and no defence of a murderer, not even 





thatof Eugene Aram, is a more striking spec 
imen of talent and of well assumed virtue and 
virtuous indignation. 

In the prison she was allowed a female com 
panion, and was often visited by distinguished 
strangers, whom so far from shrinking from, she 
was ever eager to see, never failing to describe 
her misfortunes in vivid colors, to assert her in- 
nocence, and entreat their exertions for her lib 
eration. Many of these, however, thought that 
the lot of the prisoner, who rustled in silk and 
satin over the floors of the fortress—compared 
with that of other convicts, who, for some rude 
deed, done ina moment of passion, labored in 
heavy chains, welded to carts, or with iron 
horns projecting above their brows, sweltered in 
deep pits—had nothing in it of a severity which 
warranted an appeal to royal mercy. Bat, in 
her seventieth year, the royal mercy reached 
her. She was liberated from prison, but re- 
stricted, for the remainder of her life, to the 
city and fortress of Glatz. Here she once more 
played the part, not of a poisoner, bat of an in- 
nocent woman and an aristocratic lady. She 
again opened a handsome house, and gave en- 
tertainments ; and they were frequented! Nay, 
such was her vanity, that she used every dili- 
gence to draw illustrious strangers into her 
circle. 

An anecdote is related, on undoubted author- 
ity, which is characteristic. At one of her sup- 
pers, a lady sitting near her actually started, as 
she saw some white powder on a salad which 
was handed her. Madame Ursinus observed it, 
and said, smiling: “Don’t be alarmed, my 
dear, it is not arsenic.” 

Another anecdote is not less amusing. Im- 
mediately after quitting her prison, she invited a 
large company to coffee. An invitation to cofive 
by the poisoner, as she was called in Glatz by 
young and old, was a matter of curiosity—the 
grand attraction of the day. All went; but one 
individual, who had been overlooked in the invi- 
tation, out of resentment, played a savage joke. 
He bribed the confectioner to mix in the biscuits 
some nauseating drug. In the midst of the en- 
tertainment, the whole company were seized 
simultaneously with inward pains and sickness, 
gave themselves up for lost, started up in horror, 
and rushed headlong from the house. Glatz was 
thunderstruck with the news, which went through 
it like an electric flash, that the Ursinus had 
poisoned all her guests. 

Regardless of these little accidents, the Ursinus 
lived a life of piety and benevolence ; so said the 
jailor of the fortress and her female companion. 
She sought to renew her intercourse with her 
sister, Madame Von Hooke, saying: ‘‘ We are 
again the little Yettee and Lotte; our happy 
childhood stands before me.” But the sister 
kept aloof, and the wounded, but patient and for- 
giving Ursinus exclaimed: “ Ah! that life and 
its experiences can thus operate on some people, 
by no means making them happier. God re- 
ward us for all the good we have been found 
worthy to do, and pardon us our many errors.” 
She died in her seventy-seventh year; and her 
companion declared that she could not enough 
admire the resignation with which she endured 
her sufferings through the aid of religion. She 
left her considerable property partly to her 
nephews and nieces, and partly to benevolent in- 
stitutions. <A year before her death, she ordered 
her own coffin, and left orders that she should lie 
in state, with white gloves on her hands, a ring 
on her finger containing the hair of her late 
husband, and his portrait on her breast. Five 
carriages, filled with friends and acquaintances, 
followed her to the grave, which was adorned 
with green moss, auriculas, tulips and immor- 
telles, an actual bower of blooms. When the 
clergyman had ended his discourse, six boys and 
six poor girls, whom the Ursinus had cared fur 
in her lifetime, stepped forward and sung a hymn 
in her honor. The grave-digger had little to 
do: female friends, and many poor people, to 
whom she had been a benefactress, filled the 
grave with their own hands and arched the 
mound over it. It was a bitter cold morning, 
yet the churchyard could scarcely contain the 
crowd. And thus the poisoner passed away like 
a saint. 





AN ECCENTRIC, 


Died in Marblehead, lately, Mr. Robert Har- 
ris, aged 90 years. This individual was proba- 
bly one of the most ecceutricofourday. Incom- 
pany with his brother, who died a short time 
since at an equally advanced age, he carried on 
a farm, keeping “ bachelor’s hall,” and nothing 
so much disturbed the even tenor of their way as 
to have a feminine enter their doors. Together 
they accumulated a large sam of money from the 
products of their labor, and on the death of one 
the other found money on the premises that he 
never dreamed of. Possessing a large tract of 
land, no money would induce them to part with 
an acre or even a foot of it; and when money 
came into their hands it was held with an equally 
tenacious grasp. Their wants being simple and 
few, they were supplied by their labor in hus- 
bandry, and as a natural consequence their 
worldly possessions increased to an extent, which 
when divided among the respective heirs, will 
make a fine slice for each. 





WHAT IS NOT CHARITY. 


It is not charity to give a penny to a strect 
mendicant of whom nothing is known, while we 
haggle with a poor man out of employment for a 
miserable dime. It is not charity to beat down 
a seamstress to starvation prices; to let her sit 
chilled in wet clothes sewing all day; to deduct 
from her pitiful remaneration if the storm delay 
her prompt arrival. It is not charity to take a 
poor relation into the family, make her a slave 
to all your whims, and taunt her continually with 
her dependent situation. It is not charity to 
turn a man who is out of work into the strects 
with his family, becanse he cannot pay bis rent. 
It is not charity to extract the uttermost farthing 
from the widow and orphan. It is not charity 
to give with a supercilious air and patronage, as 
if God had made you, the rich man, of different 
blood from the shivering recipient, whose only 
claim is that he is poor. It is not charity to be 
an extortioner—no ! though you bestow alms by 
thousands.— Boston Journal. 





Sete 


Willis’s Musical World says that recently, an 
Irish woman, observing the great display of 
shining instruments at a large musical establish- 
ment in New York, stepped into the store and 
inquired of a clerk: “‘ Mow do you sell your new 
beer pumps ?” 





[Written for The Flag of our Unicon | 
THE LAND OF FLOWERS. 
San Augustin de Plorida, December, 18! 


M. M. Batov, Esy., 
Deak Sin :—This ancient city of oar Union 


| has a very venerable aspect, and the climate is 


celestial. I once heard an invalid object that the 
climate of the Sandwich Islands was too good ; 
half the year gave a monotonous series of sunny 
mornings, and the other half gave days of re- 
freshing showers, with only ten degrees of varied 
temperature. Such a discontented spirit would 
object to Paradise, L fear! Though a native of 
asnowy clime, I love the sanny South, where I 
have spent every winter for a dozen years. Now 
the question is: Do we birds of passage evjoy 
double years, without becoming doubly old ! 
Two summers in one year must make doulle 
years; but whether constant summer wears our 
mind, and wastes our body, more than a change 
of seasons, lam not philosopher to decide. But 
one thing I know; the out door life a man en- 
joys here, after coming from the snows of Bos- 
ton, is vastly pleasant. In four or five days, 
from the most remote of our Atlantic cities, and 
all the way by steam, a valetudinarian can hus- 
ten hither, and the facilities for getting away are 
just as great. 

I have been in Texas, Mexico and Cuba, and 
can say something of the advantages of Florida, 
and particularly of this city, over all other places 
I have seen. The chief advantages may be 
mentioned in+a few words: Mild, dry climate ; 
good hotels, with savory food; the sea, society 
and churches. 

Galveston and San Antonio are recommended 
to western invalids as good wintering places; 
and many hypochondriacs, dyspeptics and con- 
sumptives, visit the “ Lone Star State” in the 
hyemal months, hoping to prolong their lives. 

Next to Florida, I would recommend Mexico, 
asa healthy hybernating place for invalids. I 
do not mean the city; Orizaba or Jalapa, are 
the most pleasant towns. You can reach either 
city ina day, from Vera Cruz; and both are 
situated in the tierra templada, or temperate 
zone of the regions of Mexico. From Jalapa, 
on the west, you see the verdant slopes of the 
Ca/re de Perote ; @ little west of south, looms up 
the dazzling, snow-covered peak of Orizaba, the 
prettiest snow-mountain of North America ; and 
to the east and south, slopes off the vernal plains 
into the tierra caliente, the gulf coast of the Mex- 
ican republic. 

The finest coffee, and the richest fruits of the 
land, are found in the town of Orizaba, seated at 
the foot of the extinct volcano, which was once 
a smoking mountain. Limpid streams tlow 
through its streets, and irrigate the surrounding 
gardens, that farnish flowers, froit and vegeta- 
bles, the whole year round. What can be more 
beautiful than the orange groves, and oleander 
avenues, seen on every side # 

Bat 1 am wandering in Mexico, when it was 
my design to call your attention to the Land of 
Flowers. ’Tis true, the forests of this country 
are enainelled with the brilliant colors of a 
thousand flowers, in the latter part of winter, 
and the beginning of spring; but the maguili- 
cence of the scene does net compare with that of 
the western prairies, in the month of June. 

There is a romance connected with the name 
of Florida. We remember the stories of Ponce 
de Leon, and the adventures of Hernan de 
Soto; the hunters of the Fountain of Youth, 
and the Dorado of the New World; and we 
come down tothe settlement of Pedro Melendez 
on this nerrow neck of land, which, we are told, 
was once an orange grove. Bat all these his- 
tories are traditionary, now ! 

When the Spanish provinces were ceded to 
the United States (Florida, Lonisiana and 
Texas), all the natives of Spain, and their de- 
scendants, who could get away, removed to 
Cuba, Mexico, and Central America. They had 
a singular affection for their mother country and 
its flag. 

Once more to Florida and San Angustin! 
This city and San Anton, in Texas, are the best 
specimens of old Spanish towns we have in the 
United States ; and the distinctive characteris- 
tics of these are fast passing away. Adobe 
houses and bamboo huts give way to more sub- 
stantial dwellings, made of coquina and tufa; 
and azoteas are covered with pointed, shingle- 
roofs. The tinkling of the guitar is no longer 
heard from the wooden balconies that shade the 
narrow streets; but the universal Chickering, 
with the voice of some lady, may be heard dis- 
tinctly from your neighbor’s window. Bits and 
picayunes are still current in commerce ; and the 
lady promenaders, on the seawall, have not yet 
adopted bonnets. 

Last night, 1 learned the etymology of the 
piece of money called # bit, in all the southern 
States. When change was scarce, the custom 
was to cut the dollar into eiyht pieces, worth a 
real, or piece of eight, as it was often called ; 
and as this was the smallest bit of the section of 
a dollar, or peso duro, allowed to pass, it was 
called a lit. A York shilling it is called, in the 
northern States, and a devy, in Maryland and 
other places south. 

The curious relics for antiquarians, in this 
city, are the old Castillo de San Marcos, now 
Fort Marion; the worm-eaten documents of the 
Spanish archives; and the cathedral, now a 
parish church. The oldest writing I have no- 
ticed, bears the date of 1732. From an inscrip- 
tion on the castle front, we learn it was finished 
in 1756. The church bas three email bells, the 
oldest with this legend apon it: Jesus Marw, 
ora pro nolis; ano de 1689. In the castic is the 
vanit of the Spanish treasury, or, properly, the 
safe. It is a wooden box, strongly bound with 
iron, and fastened by three different locks, meas- 
uring four by eight feet. Two brass mortars 
and two howitzers are also preserved there. 

If invalids are not satisfied with the sea-const 
here, there are many small towns on the Saint 
John’s River, where tolerable seeommodations 
ean be aliorded, and excellent sport, for thore 
who are food of huating and fishing. 

My next letter may be from Key West. 

Georges G Gatture 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
GOD IS NEAR, 


BY BSTHER B. STRATTON. 


Though the world with sin surround you, 
Never fear ; 

Smiling through the clouds around you, 
God is near. 

Though bright hopes that once endeared you 
All be gone, 

And away the hearts that cheered you, 
Still trust on! 


Though glad tones no longer woo you 
With their love, 

And this life seem dreary to you, 
Look above! 

Though the path that lies before you 
Be not bright, 

And no guiding star shine o’er you, 
Still there's light. 


Though the lyre once tuned within you 
Be destroyed, 

And its stillness cease to win you 
Back to joy, 

Though the world may place beside you 
Poison’s cup, 

And all earth with scorn deride you, 
Still look up! 


Though no heart be ever near you 
Like your own, 

Still one hope will come to cheer you, 
When alone— 

Though no spirit-love connects you, 
Never fear, 

One there is, whose power protects you— 
God is near. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


GEORGE serve IELD. 





We had emptied the third bottle of champagne. 

“George,” said my father, at the same time 
drinking my health, “ you are dull and despond- 
ing this evening. You do not argue with your 
accustomed eagerness. From whence comes 
that billet-doux? It has not the appearance of 
ever having seen a boudoir in Bond Street, or 


_ Piccadilly, and you are crushing it with a grim- 


ace capable of converting the best French wine 
into vinegar.” 

“ This billet-doux, as you call it, is my tailor’s 
bill,” I replied, with a sigh; at the same time 
uttering an energetic oath, the repetition of which 
I will dispense with. 

“Poor fellow !”’ exclaimed my father. 

“Do you speak of me, sir ?” 

“No, George, of your tailor; however, I do 
not know but the epithet might suit you. But 
never mind, fill your glass, and do me the favor 
to name the sum due to your tailor.” 

“Five hundred pounds, sir! a round sum, as 
you perceive.” 

“Ts that all?” said my father, in an ironical 
tone; “thatis very moderate indeed! a mere 
trifle !” 

“ Yes, sir,” I replied drily, “but when it shall 

t toa th d, it will be all the same, for 
there is very little chance of his ever seeing my 
money.” 

“You talk very lightly, George, upon this 
subject, when you ought to consider in what way 
you can best redeem your credit. This course 
of life will not last always. How long do you 
flatter yourself you can continue on this footing 
with the world ?” 

“‘T cannot answer that question immediately, 
the calculation is too deep for the present state 
of my brains; a dissipated man resembles a 
cannon ball, shot from some powerful engine, it 
runs a long way before it stops.” 

“True, but it will stop at last, and remark, 
my dear George, that in this case the charge is 
not as heavy as the projectile force. But, I have 
only one thing to say, and though I have re- 
peated it many times before, you have never 
availed yourself of my counsels. You must 
marry an heiress, or a rich widow.” 

“ Heaven preserve me from widows !” cried I, 
vehemently, (for there was one, I recollected at 
that moment, one, as rich as—but I will not speak 
of her now). “As to heiresses, I do not believe 
in them, they are like ghosts, syrens, griffins, or 
wolves ; we hear them spoken of, and even cited 
as facts, which appear authentic, but one never 
encounters them face to face—at least, I never 
have had that good luck befall me.” 

“That is to say, you have never taken the 
trouble to inform yourself of their existence. 
You are so wholly absorbed in your selfish plea- 
sures, as to be indifferent to everything that will 
render your success certain. Without some lit- 
tle manceuvering you will not be likely to win 
their admiration; though it cannot be denied 
you area very handsome fellow.” 

“That is what all the ladies say,” replied I, 
casting a rapid glance at the mirror. 

“ Five feet, eight inches.” 

Nine inches, sir.” 

“ Still young enough, in all conscience.” 

“T think so, in spite of my wig.” 

“ Captain in the horse guards, too.” 

“ That is true, and I have been so for ten 
mortal years ; time enough to become weary of 
the title.” 

“Heir presumptive to an old baronetcy, and 
land worth three thousand a year, in the county 
of Yorkshire.” 

“An estate encumbered with debts, and the 
dowry of two old women who will live forever.” 

“The greater reason for following my advice, 
my dear George ; you well know you have noth- 
ing to expect from me ; if this projected dissolu- 
tion of parliament takes place, I shall be obliged 
to go to the continent for the benefit of my health, 
for Ido not count upon my re-election—but I 
perceive you are weary of listening tome. Do 
you go to the opera this evening *” 

“Tshall just look in for a moment; Lady 
Hornsey has sent me a ticket as mezal.”” 

“Ah, well! my dear fellow, follow up your 
chance in that quarter. Lady Hornsey is worth 
the trouble. A fine woman I am told, witha 
clear income of five thousand a year.” 

“ Yes, and a face the color of a dark nutmeg, 
equint-eyed, and old enough to be my mother.” 
“The carriage is at the door,” said the ser- 





sation. 

Thereupon my respectable father departed, 
leaving me with no other companions than the 
empty bottles and my own bitter reflections. 

“George,” said I, to myself, in this forced | 
soliloquy, “ your father is right, you must marry 
now or never. Thirty years old next month! 
Time has slightly thinned my hair; and my 
monstache now and then betrays its age by a 
silver thread shining through the dark mass, my 
skin still retains its smoothness, and my step its 
elasticity. Thank Heaven! it is not too late yet ; 
but time will not tarry—the spring is rapidly 
approaching, that will put an end to all my pros- 
pects, even to the patience of my most obliging 
creditors. It appears to me more than probable 
that before the next season, I shal! be reduced to 
the option of Lady Hornsey or the King’s Bench. 
Whatever it be, let itcome! Death, rather than 
the dowager! Inthe meantime there is no rea- 
son why I should not profit by her opera ticket. 

“Habit, says the proverb, is second nature ; 
and one can become accustomed even to the 
most wretched existence; upon this principle, I 
gaily supported my uncertain position. Happily 
long practice had taught me to bear with forti- 
tude the contrarieties of life, without which, my 
entrance into Lady Hornsey’s box would have 
been torture the whole evening; for, exactly 
across, and nearly closing up the passage way, 
with his elbow upon the railing, stood my honest 
tailor, elegantly dressed, and giving himself the 
airs of adandy. Ilostnothing of my assurance, 
but approaching him with much politeness, suf- 
fered him to see I did not shun his sight. He 
was only too proud of having been noticed by 


| vant ; very opportunely interrupting our conver- 
| 
! 


me. 

“Upon what brilliant star are you directing 
your astronomical observations ?” I demanded, 
after having passed the usual compliments, and 
seeing his eye-glass resume its former direction. 

“My admiration is fixed upon Miss Mary 
Henderson,” replied he, “in that box under the 
chandelier to the right. Miss Henderson, the 
great heiress ; do you not know her?’ 

“ What! a beauty, and an heiress? that is a 
conjunction unknown, even in the planetary 
world of London. Can you not favor me with 
an introduction to the lady ?” 

“TI wish it was in my power to do so, captain,” 
replied the tailor with a smile, and a respectful 
bow. 

“T wish so, too, with all my heart,” I answer- 
ed, coming out of my box. “It would be as 
fortunate for you, as for me,” added I, trembling 
lest he should make some personal application. 

Approaching the box of this new divinity, I 
raised my eyes to her face, and was perfectly en- 
chanted, for she was in fact, the most beautiful 
person I ever beheld—she was truly angelic! 

In Miss Henderson, were joined the regularity 
of the Grecian, with the characteristics of Eng- 
lish beauty, black eyes, full of liquid softness, an 
alabaster brow, and complexion of the most del- 
icate tint; a head of classical beauty was sup- 
ported by a swan-like neck, the graceful motion 
of which gave a dignity to the whole; a hand 
and arm of such perfect proportions, as would 
have defied the talents of a modern Phidias. 

“Tt is an angel!” I mentally exclaimed, “ but 
an heiress—O, no! that is impossible !” 

In despite of all my inquiries, I could obtain 
only in part any positive information concerning 
the charming Miss Henderson, who seemed to 
have attracted universal observation; all those, 
‘to whom I addressed myself to obtain either 
genealogical or financial knowledge, seemed as 
ignorant as myself, in respect to the sudden ap- 
parition of this brilliant star in the firmament of 
fashion. 

It is useless to say, that before the end of the 
first act, I had placed myself in such a position, 
as to see my divinity pass to her carriage when 
the play should be over. The time at length 
arrived, and she quitted the box, leaning upon 
the arm of an aged man, evidently her father, 
accompanied by a man, who seemed to value his 
moustache far above the attractions of the lady 
beside him—how I envied the fellow! If she 
had appeared charming in the distance, her 
beauty lost nothing by a nearer approach, and 
the sweetness of her voice, which occasionally 
reached my ears, completed the fascination which 
was partially begun. 

I followed the father and daughter until they 
entered the carriage, and the door closed upon 
them. I felt a strange sensation of despair. 

“A carriage, sir? a carriage? a cabriolet, 
sir? a chair all ready, sirj?” resounded on all 
sides of me, and suggested a thought I could not 
resist. A moment after the equipage of Miss 
Henderson departed, I threw myself into a cab- 
riolet. 

“ Follow that carriage,” said I, rapidly to the 
coachman. ‘Whip up, whip up, or you will 
lose the trace of it.” 

“Do not fear, sir,” replied he, with a leer, ‘‘I 
will not lose an inch of ground—but one must 
not follow too nearly, or those fellows the foot- 
men will guess our purpose and give us trouble, 
perhaps, defeat our project.” 

“What a worthy confidant,” thought I; “ but 
it matters not, the end sanctifies the means.” 

We crossed many streets in the pursuit: at 
length the carriage of Miss Henderson stopped 
before a house situated a short distance from 
New-Road. My coachman at the same time 
reined up his horses, out of breath with fatigue. 
In fact, at that moment a strange idea came into 
my head, some trouble to be sure, but one can 
obtain nothing without trouble—worth the 
keeping. 

“My boy,” said I, to the coachman, “I 
promise you a sovereign, if you will upset me 
near that house, without breaking any of my 
bones.” 

“IT understand you,”’ he replied; “but it is 
not necessary to upset my cabriolet. I will run 
against that post—you will jump out, fall upon 
the pavement stunned, and unable to rise—then, 
I will take care of the rest.’’ 

Everything had turned out better than I could 
have hoped. I was fortunate in having made 
choice of such a wily coachman in this affair, so 
I agreed to his proposal. He took his measures 
so well, he touched the post with so much skill, 





and caused great confusion, while I fell very | 


gently upon the pavement, without a wound, 
escaping with only a few slight bruises. 

It is useless to say that the cries of my coach- 
man (who played his part to admiration), upon 
seeing me extended apparently lifeless, quickly 
brought the people of the house, which was only 
a few steps distant, to our assistance, and I heard 
the voice of Miss Henderson inquiring anxiously 
if the gentfeman was much hurt? Her father 
was the first to approach me; in another mo- 
ment two vigorous footmen had borne me in 
their arms to the house, where I was carefully 
placed upon a longe sofa. 

“Are you wounded, sir ?”’edemanded Mr. Hen- 
derson, with an air of kindly interest, which 
touched me exceedingly. 

“No, sir, I think not,” replied I, in a feeble 
voice—“ but Iam distressed and embarrassed at 
the trouble Ihave given you.” 

“Do not mention it, my dear sir,” he replied ; 
“take some repose, I beseech you, endeavor to 
calm yourself till the arrival of the physician, he 
will be here immediately.” 

If that is the case thought I, I must decamp 
before he arrives ; but I must think of some plan 
to secure myself admission to the house to- 
morrow. 

“T thank you a thousand times, sir,” said I, 
resuming a little more strength. “I have no 
need of his services. My left arm is some- 
what sprained—but the bones are not broken. 
I have been giddy from the sudden fall, but in a 
few minutes I shall be entirely recovered. I will 
no longer intrude upon your hospitality; my 
name is George Bloomfield, captain in the horse- 
guards. I shall return immediately home. I 
hope you will permit me at some future day to 
testify the gratitude I feel, for the attentions you 
have so kindly bestowed upon me.” 

“T shall be charmed to see you at all times, 
Captain Bloomfield, for I must tell you I have 
the pleasure of knowing your worthy father— 
but I will not suffer you to depart yet; you can 
scarcely sustain yourself—or, if you insist upon 
quitting us, my carriage shall conduct you home 
with all possible precaution.” 

“ Sir, I beseech you—not to—” 

“T exact it, my dear sir. But where were 
you going when the accident happened ?” 

“ You are much too good, sir, my head is con- 
fused, I can scarcely remember—I believe, I 
think—I was going to meet some friends in Re- 
gent Street, -we were to sup together after the 
opera; but since you are so kind as to lend me 
your carriage, I shall return to my father’s house 
immediately.” 

During this discussion, I furtively surveyed 
the countenance of the charming Mary, whose 
interest did not appear to have diminished since 
the return of my strength. 

I was certainly very pale, for a slight bruise 
and pain in my left shoulder warned me that 
there was sufficient of reality in the adventure to 
sustain the progress of its romance. I took my 
leave at last with as much ease as I could assume, 
without compromising the good impression I had 
made, and leaning upon the footman, advanced 
slowly to the carriage ; but having reached the 
door, I recollected it would be proper to inquire 
the name of my new friend, of which I must ap- 
pear ignorant. With as much earnestness in my 
manner as I could command, I begged to be in- 
formed to whom I was indebted for so much 
kindness and attention. Mr. Henderson replied 
by giving me his card, and as I had only asked 
it for form’s sake, I put it into my pocket with- 
out looking at it. 

The domestics of Mr. Henderson took me 
home with all the precaution which my feeble 
condition exacted. My father had not yet re- 
turned from his club ; I forbade any one to inform 
him of my accident, supposing that, according to 
his usual custom, he would return in a condition 
which would require immediate repose. 

After passing an excellent night, my sleep em- 
bellished by golden dreams, in which the most 
romantic love, in magnificent contrast with the 
leaden arrows of Cupid, gracefully intermingled, 
I arose in the most comfortable condition ima- 
ginable, having nearly forgotten my fall. I had 
scarcely completed my toilet, in which I had not 
neglected a black silk handkerchief to support 
my left arm, a powerful means of attacking 
ladies’ hearts, when I saw upon my table the 
card which I had received the evening before, 
and which I had taken out of my pocket upon 
going to bed. What was my surprise, on read- 
ing, instead of the name of Henderson, that of 
Sir George Dunsmith. Was it certainly the 
same card? Without doubt it was, for it also 
bore the number of the house in Horley Street. 
After my first expression of astonishment was 
over—I began to reflect in what respect my posi- 
tion would be changed. I took him for her 
father; he is her uncle, I suppose. Her father 
is dead, that is so much in my favor, for these 
parents have always some objections to make, 
when young persons desire to form disinterested 
marriages. 

I entered the breakfast-room with this consol- 
ing thought, and was received by my father with 
forced compliments upon my evening’s adven- 
ture, of which he had heard a most exaggerated 
account. 

I then recounted to him the true history, and 
after my own fashion, taking the liberty of sup- 
pressing some circumstances which were bet- 
ter kept to myself. Idid not then speak of 
Miss Henderson, but dwelt a long time upon the 
kindness of Sir George Dunsmith. He told me, 
added I, that he had had the pleasure of dining 
with you a few days since. 

“That is true,” said my father, “no longer 
ago than last weck at the Seymours, I was seat- 
ed beside him at the table; he is an amiable, 
worthy man. The dinner was given in honor 
of his young wife.” 

“ His wife!” 
chair. 

“* What is the matter with you now?” said my 
father, regarding me with astonishment. 

* His wife, sir! did you say his wife ?” 


i: that his cabriolet was overthrown by the shock 
| 
| 


cried I, jumping up from my 


“Yes, sir, his wife, a charming young woman, 
I can assure you! Above al! I was struck with 





| to the purpose—an heiress. They havbeen 
married about three weeks. She was Miss 
Henderson.” 

I rushed from my chair, upsetting two ghree 
china cups by the rapidity of my movents. 
I tore off the handkerchief from my @ and 
threw itinto the fire, and then commed to 
walk the room with gigantic strides. 


crazy! there is no doubt of it; he hee ingd his 
brain in that unfacky fall; and this is thonse- 
quence of it.” 

While thus speaking, he rung the belBth as 
much violence, as if the house had beem fire. 


“do not thus alarm the neighborhood. jlways 
conduct myself like a fool—an idiot—thgall.”” 
“Ah, well! lam delighted to find it ispting 
worse, George ; but as it is not the doth 
my knowledge, you should act your pajore 
quietly.” 

“Act my part!” cried I, “when I hiveeen 
upon the point of breaking my neck—aslfor 
nothing! but I am going to tell you all thdas 
passed, and you shall judge of my disapjnt- 
ment.” 

I then rectified my former statement, arput 
my father in possession of my true positicn tte 
listened to me with the most provoking gleand 
after having complimented me upon wh he 
called my impudence, finished by declaringyith 
an energetic oath, that I was the son of a wthy 
father, and resembled him perfectly. 

“My son,” said he, “let not this failudis- 
courage you. You will find heiresses ery- 
where, and even pretty ones, if you take theou- 
ble to look for them ; besides—at all evenyou 
heve always a happy resource in the pem of 
Lady Hornsey.” 

“ Never talk of that old sorceress, sir! shall 
have nothing more to do with her, uur wi any 
other, I am going to throw myself in the 
Thames.” 

“Since such is your irrevocable d 
said my father, without showing the shtest 
emotion, “the pond in Green Park wal be 
much better for your business.” 

“‘As being much nearer, apparent!y, aiput I 
desire to do the thing in an agreeable naner ; 
I cannot dispense with depositing at the lase of 
Sir George Dunsmith, a note containg my 
parting compliments. His house is on § way 
to the river.” 

In fact, I presented myself at his door gnd in 
spite of my cruel discovery, 1 was not thess de- 
sirous to show myself to the adorable Lac Dun- 
smith, in the most interesting light. I hetaken 
care to replace the black handkerchief, igase I 
should be received into her house. It this 
slight favor was denied me; Sir Geon Dun- 
smith and lady were not at home, aud was 
obliged to leave my note, with my verl com- 
pliments to testify my gratitude to them 

The mildness in my character was wer put 
toa severer proof than on this fatal @; but 
whether happy or unhappy, sad or gayJ must 
finish with a dinner. I recollected in gyd time 
that I was invited to dine with Lady H@sey. 

Whether I was deceived in the hoursheth 


“O, heavens!” exclaimed my fathetruly | 
frightened. “The tafortunate man is @inly | 


“ For mercy sake, sir.” said I, stoppi, him, | 
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A RARE CHANCE! 
WHO WILL WIN THESE PRIZES? 
Being resolved to keep Taz Frag or ova Union where 

it has ever been for the last tea yrars, in the van of lit- 
erary weekly newspapers, not only in point of circulation, 
but in real intrinsic excellence. the proprietor hae re- 
solved to offer the following loducement to post-masters, 
and other energetic individuals, of either sex, to send us 
clubs for the year commencing January, 1856 


TEN ELEGANT AND RICH PRIZES 
are offered im good faith, and shall be awarded with strict 


honesty and impartiality. The intrinsic value of these 
prizes is over 


Eight Hundred and Fifty Dollars, 
fo arranged as to be divided among the persons who shall 
forward to us the ten largest clubs for Tae Fiae or ovr 
Union between the Ist of December, 1865 and the Ist day 
of February, 1856, being a period of about sixty days. 
The field is open to all, the prises are elegant and attractive, 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION 


1S AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Hliscellaneons family Journal. 


It is now the most popular literary weekly paper in Amer- 
ica, a reputation which it bas enjoyed for ten years! cir- 
culating at the present time more than any other miscel- 
laneous weekly journal in the country, with the exception 
of Ballou's Pictorial 

It is devoted to polite literature, and It embraces 


NEWS, TALES, POEMS, SKETCHES, MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, BIOGRAPHIES, WIT AND 
HUMOR, AND NOVELLETTES, 


written expressly for the paper by the best and most pop- 
ular writers of the country. It is also spiced with a ree- 
ord of the notable events of the times, of peace and war, 
of discoveries and improvements occurring in either hem- 
isphere, forming an intelligent and instructive companion. 
Tn politics, and on all sectarian questions, it is strictly 
neutral; therefore making it emphatically 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
and a welcome visi to the home circle. It contains 
the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed 
as to present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. 
No advertisements are admitted to the paper, thus offer- 


_ing the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 
for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contrib are reularly engaged, 
and every department is under the moet finished and 
perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 
ORIGINAL PAPER. 

The Fic is printed on fine white paper, with new, clear 
and beautiful type, and contains 1240 square inches, be- 
ing « large weekly paper of eight super-royal quarto pages. 





We shall commence the new volume of The Fiag of 
our Union on January Ist with a brilliant and admirably 
written original novellette by that young and popular au- 
thor, Horace B. Stanivorp. Mr. Staniford has just re- 
turned, after five years residence in the Orient, and this 
exceedingly interesting story is the result of his experi- 
ence in the land of the Caliphs. It is entitled: 


BEN HAMED: 
—oR,— 
THE CHILDREN OF FATE. 
A TALE OF THE EASTERN WORLD. 


We predict for this story the most favorable reception 
yet accorded to the numerous list of original novellettes 
which we are constantly publishing in the Flag. With 
all the dreamy mystery of the East, it has aleo the excit- 
ing plot, and strong delineations of love and passion, that 

‘kable fatality p in every clime. We shall 
introduce in the coming volume of our paper the produc- 
tions of many new and sterling writers, and make such 








I had given too much time to my toilet,  wheth- 
erI had been withheld by the sole 2sire of 
creating a sensation hy my entrance, cannot 
determine; but the fact was evident, arrived 
late at Berkeley Square, and found thepmpany 
seated at the table. The first object um which 
my eye rested, was the beautiful Lady hnsmith. 
I placed myself in the only vacant seat,nd, very 
fortunately, found myself placed at heside. A 
recognition immediately followed, anemy arm 
still in a sling, provoked questions wich indi- 
cated anything but indifference on hepart. 

We were soon engaged in the mosanimated 
conversation ; her mind and mannersppeared 
as seducing as her angelic bebuty; ¢ery word 
she uttered increased my adoration af despair. 

I drank wine with Sir George, an/ could al- 
most have wished, that instead of wit his glass 
had been filled with a dose of prussicrid. But 
as Icould not act upon such e murderas thonctt, 
the only vengeance in my power’ we, to pay 
assiduous court to his young wife. § I endeav- 
ored to do my best in this act of natral justice, 
as Bacon calls vengeance. 

She listened with complacency t the many 
complimentary speeches I made to er. Mean- 
while, I observed from time to time an expres- 
sion of surprise upon her counterace which I 
could not explain. At last, in addessing her, 
I gave her the title of, your ladyshi ; she inter- 
rupted me with hesitation, while «deep blush 
suffused her cheeks. 

“T think,” said she, “you are irerror in re- 
gard to myself.” 

“Indeed !”” replied I, with apparht calmness, 
while my heart beat with such violnce, I could 
scarcely prevent it from leaping fran my «h<xt, 
“have I not the honor of speakng to Lady 
Dunsmith?” 

“No,” she replied, while directtg my atten- 

tion to a very pretty person, witl black eyes, 
seated at the richt hand of Lady Henscy ; “ that 
is Lady Dunsmith. You did roi see ter last 
evening, becanse she was not weli monugh to ac- 
company us to the opera. She is my sister, end 
Iam on a visit to her. My nameis Mary Hen- 
derson.”” 
Is there any need of a continmtion? No, i 
think not. Do you not guess th resn!t of my 
adventure? Two months after his wild freak 
of mine, I had the pleasure of chatging the name 
of Henderson to that of Bloomfidd; a transfor- 
mation, which, I assure you, nether of us has 
ever had cause to regret. 











+ 
MAKE A BEGINNING. 


Those who are continually thinking what is best 
to do, seldom do anything. ‘The great incentive 
to success is to make a beginning. The first 
dollar saved, the first mile travelled, are some- 
thing towards amassing a fortune and to com- 
pleting @ journey ; they show earmestuess of pur- 
pose. How many a poor, idie, erring outcast is 
now crawling throngh life in a state of wretch- 
edness, who might have held up his head end 
prospered, if, instead of putting off his resolutions 





her magnificent black eyes; and what is more 


v 


of amendment and industry, ne had only made 
a beginning. —Channiny 





otherwise as shall enhance the value of this 
widely cireulated and favorite weekly. 


THE PRIZES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


To the person who shall send us the first largest 

club, we will Fagen a beautiful new Sirver Tea 

Ser. Tea uw ream pi , Sugar bowl, slop 

dish and dite salver, being ‘five pieces of ster- 

ling silver, manu’ for us by Jones, Shreve 

& Brown, Boston. MEEK es eudiicstonskecsses $20 
To the person who sends us the second largest club, 

we will present @ large, fine Bosron surtt Mgio- 

DEON, elegantly cased and suitable for a church 

or parlor a warranted perfect in all re- 

Opeses. VARS... cccciscccsccscsserccsecccccsece 176 

'o the person w: who shell send us the third 

club, we will present an ge English Gown 4 

ven Waren, yw 

ance and extra jewels, —- and warranted 

perfect watch in all respects, and of the best 

workmanship. Value. ........66.:seecceeseeeee 120 
To the person who shall send us the fourth largest 

club, we will present a superd Englicsh Sriver Le- 

VER WATCH, same inovement as above, new, heavy 

cased, and perfect in ail respects, and warranted 

as to time and workmanship. Value........... » 
To the person who shall send us the fifth largest 

club, we will present a valuable library of Bixrr 

Bourp Votumes, all new and standard works, em- 

bracing biographies, histories, travels, ete ,eueh as 

should ornament any home circle. Val alue. ° 76 
To the person who shall send us the sixth largest 

club, we will present an elegant, braas-bound, por- 

table black walnut Warring Das, of the most ex- 

quisite workmanship, manufactured to our own 

order, with secret drawers, ete., by G. 8. Tolman, 

113 Warhington Street, Boston, and furnished 

with every usnal article. Value... ............ 5D 
To the person who shall send us the seventh largest 

club, we will present an elegantly wrought Sick 

Punse, suitable for either gentieman or lady. and 

containing in GoLp DoLLars, twenty-five dollars. 

WONG. 0.0asncgeecst cesnnecescescees Bs] 
To the person who shall send us the eighth aenied 

club, we will presents Siiver Exoitsn Watcn, o 





new and perfect timekeeper, and in all respects 
suitable for a young lad or miss attending school 
Wasweetel. VERN 2006s veer teescatsctccacen sis % 


To the person who sends us the ninth largest club, 
we will prevent four elegant lerge Sram. Exonav- 
Ines, framed in gilt, representing the seasons, 
Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter, — 
parlor ornaments. Value................ 2» 
To the person who sends us the tenth largest clsb, 
we wiil present a Fine GOLD Pesctt Case anp Pen 
Howper, with gold pen, of a new pattern, an ex- 
ceedingly beautiful and useful ae ape 
Value. ... 18 
Every elas ‘a1 new rene ‘gertiet in ail ceopecha, and may 
be seen at any hour by calling at our publication office 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 

1 subseriber, one year. Prrrerere rie . $20 
4 subsenibers, a a seasees wo 
10 “8 PE TA i) 
Any person sending us strteen | sabseribers, at the last 
rate, stall receive the srreateentas copy gratis, so that ail 
are eure of remuneration who exert themselves 

Any person sending us Afty sabscribers shall receive 
the eight volumes complete of our ** Pietorial elegantly 
and uniformly bound in fall gilt, with illustrated title- 
peges and indexes, containing nearly tem thowsand fine 
llustrations, the price of which ls sixteen dollars 

It is very important that the names, accompanied by 
the money, should be sent to us as fast as they are ob- 
tained, that we may be able to print an ample number of 
papers to meet the demand Therefore as soon as ten 
subscribers are obtained. the person who has procured 
the club can forward them with the money, and he or the 
can then add to the club any nomber of names. at the 
same rate, and the number will be duly credited to the 
account of the party who sends the sulecribers, until the 
time specified shall expire, that x. op to Feb. let. 1856 

it ls Dot requisite that the entire club should be taxen 
in one town , we will rend the papers to amy neighboring 
post-office to that where the club ie gotten sp, bet ail 
subscriptions must come through the same agent, in or- 
der to be counted to his or hereredit This does wor 
apply to auy regular wholesale agest of cur papers— the 
clubs must be bona Gde, and rach mame be sent with the 
money 

The result will be duly published, and indisputable 
evidence of the receipt of each prize, by the saccemeful 
parties, will be given 

Sample copies of the paper furnished gratis 

M.M BALLOU, Putiusscr aad Propristor 
Corner Tremont & Bromfeld Sta , Boston, Mae 





CH In writing letters. please be careful to write mame 
of post-office and State plainiy a» possible. as port marks 
are often Liegibie. Also write individual sames dmtinctiy 
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MATURIN M. BAL LOU, 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR 


Cc Serms of the Frag or ore Usrox. 2.0 per an- 
mum, invaratly im advance, being discontinued at the 
of the tt ime paid for. See imprint on last page. 








paver must sddressed to M. M. BALLOU, Bostos, 
Mass.. propre + of THE Frac or ote Uniox, post paid 


CONTENTS OF OUR NENT NUMHER. 


We shall give the — chapters of a new and excit- 
ing novelette, entitled ‘‘ Bem Hamed: or, The Children of 
Pate,” a story of the huoun World, by Horace B. Srant- 
PORD. 

** Married and Single.” a story by Scsan H. Brarspee. 

“ What my Spanker-Boom did,” a sea-sketch by SyLv4- 
nus Coss, Ja 

po Old House round the Corner,” a tale by Marr 
A. Low 

** Zeph haniah Hobkins's = ape of the Gals,” a bu- 
morous sketch by the OLp 

* Mabel Florence,” a tale ~, Avstin C. Burpics. 

“ Lizde Lind’s Piano,” a story by Mrs. Resrcea W. 
Wits 
“On the Rail,’ a sketch by Jouw Taorxperry. 
‘The Lost st Sea,” verses by Imogen Arron. 
The Coquette,” lines by Grorce H. Coomrr. 
**Tne Wind,” stanzas by N. B. Perxrns. 
“Tm roaming all alone,” A eh by Manian Desmonn. 
" a. meoenent Flower,” by T. A Szipen. 
S lines by Leora Las 
“donee mf ch Childhood,” stanzas by D. Harpy, Jr. 


ARTICLES DECLINED. 

“To Ellen,” 

a Lake,” “Te Hester B.,” “ Alone,” and *‘ A Trae 
tory’ 





THE INVASION OF IRELAND. 

Some weeks since, our people were utterly 
astounded at the intelligence from the other side 
of the water that our good friend, Johannes 
Ball, Esq., actually anticipated the arrival of 
an expedition, fitted ont on these shores, to in- 
vade and capture the Emerald Isle— 


“ First flower of the world, and first gem of the sea!” 


Such comments as “ gammon” and “ nonsense” 
were most prevalent. But the supposed sinister 
designs of the Irish in this country were always 
a bugbear to friend Johnny. We remember a 
little incident that occurred about the time of 
the last Irish rebellion. The captain of the 
steamship Niagara was assaulted at his hotel in 
Boston by a son of the Emerald Isle, for alledg- 
ed ill treatment of an Irish sympathizer, a pas- 
senger from Liverpool to this city. The assail- 
ant, who had been putting ‘‘ too much wather to 
his whiskey,”’ was taken before the police court, 
fined, and bound over to keep the peace. But 
the affair did not drop here. 

The captain coupled the assault with certain 
menaces and rumors that had been floating 
about, and regarded it asa premonitory symp- 
tom of an Irish rebellion on this side of the 
water ; nay, his fancy pictured out an enormous 
rising, and an attack on the Royal Mail Steam- 
ship Niagara by the entire Irish and adopted 
population of Boston and its environs. Putting 
full faith in the motto, “In peace prepare for 
war,” he acted up to its very letter. The two 
biack guns that, from their sooty throats, were 
wont to hail the shore in thunder tones, were 
loaded and crammed to the muzzle with grape. 
All the ship’s muskets, pistols and cutl 


commun ications designed for publication inthe | 


“Remembrance of Childhood,” “The 


SALLOU'’S PICTORIAL | 
PRING-ROOM COMPANION 
it naits ninth volume, volume tenth com- 
veng@n the first of January, 1856. It is 
ve ready paper of its class in Ameri- 
6,arp pioneer of illustrated papers on this 
sfrftlantic. It is elegantly printed on the 
fintpatin surfaced paper, containing sirteen 
sujal pages in each number, with an aver- 
These en- | 
£T@are large and artistic in execution, em- 
bravery current topic of interest, including 
rulpnery, maritime matters, architecture, 
nORalities all over this country and Europe, 
| lik of eminent characters, male and fe- 

mahome and abroad, processions, celebra- 
tiogural history, battles, fortifications, and, 
in Severy theme of general interest, form- 
ingegant 
LfRATED RECORD OF THE TIMES. 
Besthe illustrations, it contains eight or 
moter royal pages of original sketches of 
| adve, tales, poems, biographies and choice 
miseous reading (no advertisements will 
| be ged), altogether forming a delightful 
weekitor to the home circle, and making 
twoint volumes each year for binding, of 
| 416, with about one thousand splendid 
i > 

Will commence the new volume of the 
“Pid,” as above, with what we unhesitat- 
; inglymounce to be the best novelette we 
have printed. It is the first story we have 
ever phed without knowing who the author is! 
The} needs no name to make it popular. 
| For lacy of plot, delicacy of description, 
| pathdineation of human nature, dissection 
of thtives of daring men, the tenderness of 
the fg heart, and the power of secret mo- 
tives,! story will stand unrivalled. It is 
entitl¢ 


tT CONTRABANSIST : 


— oR, — 
rua] ECRET OF A LIFE. 
A‘ STORY OF THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 


We sfully illustrate this remarkable story, 
and Ojaders may confidently expect to be 
deeplyptained and interested in its perusal. 
' 
) SPLENDID DESIGNS. 

Wel present in number one of the new 
volum@rge two page engraving, drawn ex- 
presslyhs by Billings, representing the ever 
memortBattle of New Orleans; as that 
numberpur paper will be issued nearly on 
the anttary of this national event. This 
will be of the finest wood engravings ever 
executedAmerica. We have also others of 
the samiossal size, ender way for the new 
volume. je second one of this mammoth and 
elegant &, will be from the same artistic 
pencil, ayill rep the triumphant en- 
trance of. Scott and the American army 
into the of Mexico. The third engraving 
of this laseries will be a bird’s eye view of 
the city toston, drawn expressly for us and 
minutelyrect, so that every dwelling-house 


ag¢wenty illustrations weekly! 
y y 











were rammaged out, the carpenter officiating as 
armorer pro tem. Every firearm was loaded 
with slugs and primed, and the whole crew were 
mustered and armed. 

What speeches were made to inspire them 
with valor, we know not, but they took their 
posts like men, some standing watch upon deck, 
others mounting guard, as sentinels, on the 
wharf. The bell of the ferry house seemed a 
tocsin; the dancing light of a distant omnibus 
the fiery cross sent round to rouse the Irish to 
another St. Bartholomew. Not an eye was 
closed on board of that steamship the whole 
night. But morning came at last. The rising 
sun glowed through a veil of mist and cloud; 
the red cross of St. George was once more lifted 
to the mizzen-peak; the charges were drawn 
from the guns and muskets; the crew breathed 
freer, and went down to breakfast. 

At twelve o’clock the steamer left her dock in 
gailant style, but a bright look-out was kept 
from the bows and paddle-boxes, and probably 
some apprehensions were entertained that a 
squadron of the fleetest mud-scows was lying in 
wait in Broad Sound, to intercept and make a 
prize of the Niagara. No such event occurred, 
however, and the steamship reached her port in 
safety. Yet an account of her danger and es- 
cape was daly chronicled by the London press, 
and, if we remember rightly, formed the subject 
of a leader in the “ Thunderer.” 





ASTRONOMICAL.—Two sons of Mars, attired 
in the “neat and genteel clothing” with which 


or publididing, within the scope of vision, 
ean be ate recognized. This picture will 
be immer valuable for preservation. The 
fourth wil on the same extensive plan, and 
will embra graphic and minute view of the 
celebratedittle on Lake Erie. We'shall fol- 
low theseth designs with others upon an 
equally grand effective scale. Thus it will 
be seen thve have resolved to render Bat- 
Lov’s Pr@rat unequalled in the world for 
artistic exence and intrinsic value. 
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BAD COUNSEL. 

They tellpretty good story of Counsellor 
K. He sett to witch the world with noble 
horsemanshpne day, but not having a very 
famous seats horse threw him into a muddy 
ditch somewe near the Cambridge colleges. 
Our man aw shouted lustily for help to a 
market garer, whom he espied. ‘ Help! 
help! my fal,” said he. “ You behold an 
unhappy coellor in a miserable case.” “A 
counsellor "jd the friend in need. “ Well, 
sir, all I havp say is, that the gentleman who 
advised you bathe in such a puddle, gave you 
very poor copel.” 


—— 








our Uncle Samuel furnishes his fire-eaters, halt- 
ed the other night near the head of Cornhill, 
where the exhibitor of Clark’s telescope was | 
repeating the names of the stars to his custom- 
ers. “I don’t see, Jake,” said one of the “ bould 
soldier boys,” “how he can make ont the names 
of the stars.” “ Why, you donkey,” replied his | 
friend, “ they are all written out on top of ’em; 
only it takes a telescope to see em.” 





A Fact worth Remimpertnc. — The re- 
port of the State Engineer and Surveyor of 
New York states that over twelve million pas- 
sengers were carried over the main railroads 
during this last year. Out of this immense 
number, twelve were kjiled, and of these, eleven 
were standing on the platform. 





Too Trvs.—It was Louis XII. who said 
that when he made an appointment to a vacant 
odice, he disappointed a hundred men and made 
one ungrateful. Presidents, and other high offi- 
cials, soon find out this philosophy of patronage. 





Tue Press.—A country editor thinks that 
Richelien, who declared that the “pea was 
mightier than the sword,” ought to have spoken 
a good word in favor of the “ scissors.” 





Great Novetty.—Bonnets are to be worn 
on the bead this winter. No one knows who 
commenced this extraordinary revolation. 


ever realized 4 fact before !”” 


Apr Qvorion. —A deputy sheriff, who 
had a budged writs and precepts to serve, in 
pursuit of higctim in the night, got inextri- 
éably entanglin a maze of clothes lines, that 
intersected hick yard, whereupon the man of 
law exclaimeé “1’ve heard of line upon line, 
and precept ug precept, but confound me, if I 





—— 


Bator’s Picrgu.—The rapidity with which this il- 
lustrated meek Fo has grown into public favor, and 
the inc 2mense cirgtion it enjoys, in the homes of the 
wealthy and refig as well as in the humbiest backwood 
Settiement, illustgs the fact that it is a paper for the 
people, calcula giadden each and every fireside. 
B aliou's Pictorialeids s powerful influence for good in 

he pure morulifof i 5 contente.— Crristian 
Fe eceman, Bosto: 











Acricuttvm.—Manny & Co., Rochford, 
Illinois, will ke four thousand reaping ma- 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 
We are told of a man hanged in California, 


| that he looked and acted the perfect gentleman. 


The legislature of Tennessee propose levying 
a tax on mustaches and bachelors. 

The Providence Journal calls Florence ‘the 
flower of cities and jewel of the Appenines.” 

Winter came in like a lamb—it will go out 
like a Van Amburgh. 

It is thought that quite a cluster of German | 


| States will join Russia in the war. 
Vicwr Hugo and his sons have been expelled | 2 


from Jersey by the British. 

Insults are like bad bills—you are not obliged 
to take them. 

There is a town in Michigan which lives by 
raising peppermint. 

It is less painful for boys to learn than for | 
men to be ignorant. 
Rachel is to give 24 performances at the Ta- 
con Theatre, Havana—prices enormous. | 

A bell is a handy hint when a bore wont take | 
any other hint to go. | 

Dickens is living in Paris—as great a dandy | 
as D’Israeli—all frills and patchouli. } 
Is a patent pill pedler indictable for carrying 
deadly weapons with him ? | 
Mr. George Thompson—well known here—is | 
lecturing in London against the war. 

Tennyson’s Maud—a very maudlike affair— 
has sold extensively in England. 

Mrs. Fanny Kemble Buuler is living in Aber- 
deen, Scotland, at present. 

They are exporting wheet from India to Eng- 
land ; a long way to send it. 

A young man in Rochester lately swallowed 
some white vitriol ; a physician saved him. 

It is proposed to buy Gen. Jackson’s “‘ Hermit- 
age,” and make a State school of it. 

A French botanist has found in sensitive plants 
not only a muscular but a nervous system. 

A writer in the N. Y. Times thinks our prev- 
alent sin in costume, is using too much black. 

Elder Benson, at Utah, lately preached on 
this elegant theme—“ fret not your gizzard.” 

A. W. Ladd & Co., of Boston, received a first 
class medal at the Paris Exposition, for pianos. 





A BRIGHT IDEA. 

The London Post thinks “there is no doubt 
we (the English) might find most valuable ir- 
regular troops in the North American Indians ; 
not as fighting men, but as scouts. The stealthy 
character of their own system of war would fit 
them admirably for the task of watching the 
enemy, and not a movement could escape their 
vigilance. It is worthy of note, that of the four 
great actions which have taken place since our 
troops landed in the Crimea, two have partaken 
largely of the character of surprises, and very 
many of the disadvantages arising from want of 
preparation would have been obviated in both 
cases had a body of red men been prowling 
during the night in the valley of the Tchernaya.” 
An excellent suggestion! What will you give 
them for Russian scalps !—the same price you 
paid for the scalps of Americans during the 
Revolutionary War? O, Johnny, Johnny ! you 
have much to learn in your old age, and among 
the first things you must master, is humanity. 
It will never do for you to talk of Russian bar- 
barity and the enlistment of savages in the 
same breath. 





WAR INVENTIONS. 

An American engineer recently arrived, it is 
said, at St. Petersburg with a cannon of his 
invention, capable of doing tremendous dam- 
age. The emperor had ordered the invention to 
be tested. The range of this gun, which is 
oblique, is declared to be more than four thou- 
sand metres, which, if true, would exceed any- 
thing hitherto known. A new musket is also 
spoken of. Jacobi, the inventor of the sub- 
marine infernal machines, has, it is said, discov- 


BALLOU'S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 
Por the present week embraces the following contents 
das Bit of Newspaper,” a tale by Mre. Camourse A 
Re pot Weary.” lines by Buawcet D Anrome 
Mrs. Bisckmer’s Day of Trial,” @ story by Mary A 
OW ELL 
* To my Absent Sister,” stansas by Resroca R Peace 
“ Evening Thoughts,” in verse, by Camustias K est ea 
* Four Doors Beyond,” a sketeh by Epwanp Stanscay 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
View of Windmill Point, on the St. Lawrence River. 
Fairmount Water Works, Philadelphia. 
Snow Scene on the Schuylkill, with a view of Girard 
ridge 
A large and artistic encraving, giving «a symbolical rep 
resentation of the Bastern Hemisphere 
Also, one on the same extensive plan, embracing repre- 
tentations of the Western Hemisphere 
Portrait of Enoch Train, Esq. 


View of the Temperance Monument, at Beauport, near 
Quebec, Canada. 


Scene in the ruined city of Sebastopol 
e%e The Pictorial is for anle at all the Periodical Depots 





| im the United States, at six cents a copy. 





Foreign Items. 


Marshal Radetzky has reached his 90h year. 

Capt. Robert McClure, the Arctic navigator, 
is knighted. 

The death of Emeline Stuart Wortley is an- 
nounced. She died at Beyrout. 

A petition is in circulation in Liverpool for 


| the re bstablishment of the kingdom of Poland. 


The British government have prohibited the 
exportation of saltpetre and nitrate of soda from 
England. 

Gen. Markham is dead. He was wounded in 
the Candian rebellion, and came home sick after 
the fall of Sebastopol. 

Spanish papers announce that one half of the 

vintage of Xeres de la Frontera, one of the 
principal sherry depots, is entirely lost this year. 

An advertisement in the Journal de St. Peters- 
bourg, of November 1, announces that Colt’s 
revolvers have arrived in that city in immense 
quantities. 

The Chartists, under Ernest Jones and their 
former leaders, have now er in protest 
against the recent expulsion of French refugees 
in the Island of Jersey. 

The directors of the Northumberland and Dur- 
ham District Bang (England), have ordered all 
their employees, who adorn their face with a 
moustache, to shave or resign. 

By a new ukase the export of all grain is pro- 
hibited from Russia, excepting wheat sent over 
the Polish frontier. This is assumed to be in 
consequence of the bad harvest. 

The annual value of the manufactures sent 
forth to the markets of the world by French 
jewellers, is upwards of two million sterling 
($9,800,000). 

The Pope, it is said, having gained the power 
of nominating the Catholic bishops in Poland, 
now leans towards the Czar, notwithstanding all 
that France is doing for papal interests. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Politeness, like running water, smooths the 
most rugged stone. 

Men are like words ; when not properly placed 
they lose all value. 

The Lord is the light which illumirates the un- 
derstandings of angels and men. 

Wherever the sentiment of right comes in, it 
takes precedence of everything else. 

He that hath slight thoughts of sin, never had 
great thoughts of God 

Love is like a fire in the will, and like a flame 
in the understanding. 

We often pardon those who weary us, but we 
cannot pardon those whom we weary. 

It is not so dangerous to do evil to the majori- 
ty of men as to do them too much good. 

Every man magnifies the injuries he has re- 
ceived, as lessens those he has inflicted. 

It is by what we ourselves have done, and not 
by what others have done for us, that we shall 
be remembered by after ages. 

You may fail to shine, in the opinion of others, 
both in your conversation and actions, from being 
superior, as well as inferior, to them. 

Good manners and a good conscience are no 
more inconsistent with each other than beauty 
and innocence, which are strikingly akin, and 








ered the means of throwing congreve rockets 
and other projectiles to an enormous distance, 
and great success is expected from them against 
the fleets. The foundry of St. Petersburg has 
been placed at his disposal for experiments. 





Particutak Norice.— With this number 
ends volume ten of the Flag of our Union. Our 
subscribers, whose term of subscriptions expires, 
will please remember that we discontinue all 
pepers at the expiration of the time paid for, 
and in order to secure the numbers complete, it 
will be necessary to subseribe at once. 





TerrsicHoOREAN.—The ball season has com- 
menced, and nightly, about this season, some- 
thing like a million of light fantastic toes are 
twirled in the mazes of the fascinating dance. 
Decker says of ladies’ dancing, that it is— 


‘4 fine sweet earthquake gently moved 
By the soft wind of whispering silks.”’ 








ee 


ited works at the Paris Exposition, the highest 
prize was awarded to Sir Edwin Landseer. 


lish public. 





A coop Morro.—Avwt inveniam riam aut fu- 


man who adopts this is sure to save his bacon in 
the end. 





Economy.—Who is the genius, who, accord- 
ing to the Post, has invented a stove which saves 
three-quarters of the wood, while the ashes pay 
for the remainder? We pause for a reply. 








chines this year The inexhaustible soil of the 
West, and lab saving machinery, cannot fail 
to bring down 6 price of wheat. 





Crary Crocs—Aluminum, the mineral ex- 
torted from cla$s used in Paris for the mann- 
facture of clockrks. I: is better than brass or 
steel, and as go¢ as gold. 





Cor. Freenet —This distinguished gentle- 
man is now nging in New York, preparing 
for the press ti results of his Pacific railroad 


explorations. 


Joun G. Saxe.—This gentleman has com- 


| menced his winter campaign as lecturer with his | 


usual brilliant success. Fame and fortune were 
never better bestowed than on him. 





Wuart's 1x a Name ?—The great English 
philosopher was Bacon, one of the finest Scotch 
poets, Hogg, and one of the pleasantest British 
| essayists, Lamb. 





ToczetHer.—The Flag of our Union snd 
} Ballou’s Pictorial, when taken together, are sent 
| for four douars per annum. 


Arr.—Among the English artists who exhib- | 


This, very naturally, does not satisfy the Eng- | 


ciam (I will either find a way or make it), was | 
the lofty motto of Lord Bacon. The young | 


always look the better for the companionship. 

Neither sculptured marble, nor stately column, 
can reveal to other ages the lineaments of the 
spirit; and these alone can embalm our memory 
in the hearts of a grateful posterity. 

The triumph of great souls is to be placed in 
difficult situations ; it is there that all their gen- 
ius is displayed ; ‘but it is the greatest of all 
misfortunes to ordinary minds. 

Every self-sacrifice to right and truth—every 
high and earnest effort of heroic duty—brings 
with it a witness of sustaining strength of God, 
and draws Him down into closer communion 
with the believing soul. 





Joker's Budget. 


To what color does flogging change a boy? 
| It makes him yell O! 

A man tent on folly eventually finds himself 
straightened in circumstances. 

Why is the letter S like thunder? Becanse it 
makes our cream sour cream. 

Mythology explained.—Venus’s car was drawn 
by pigeons, inferring thereby that in love there 
should be no kicking over the traces. 

“Biddy, has that surly fellow cleared off the 
| snow from the pavement?” “Yes, sir.” “ Did 
he clear it off with alacrity, Biddy ?” “No, 
sur, with a shovel.” 

The people of Bangor, Me., have named the 

| new market-house “ Norombega Hall,” which is 
supp vosed to mean, being interpreted, “Vo rum, 
by gar! 
““ What is that dog barking at?” asked 2 fop, 
whose boots were more polished than his ideas. 
° aa ” said a bystander, “he sees another 
pu,pr in your boots.” 

A new stove has been invented for the comfort 
of travellers. It is to be pat under the feet, and 
a mustard plaster upon the head, which draws 
the heat through the whole system. 

“ Ma’, can’t I go and have my daguerreotype 
taken?” “No, my child, I guess it isn’t worth 
while.” “Well, then, you might Jet me have @ 
tooth pulled; I never go anywhere.” 

When a young man confidently tells you that 
such and such a young lady “ has no heart,’ 
| you may be sure that he has been trying it on, 
| and has failed in making a favorable impression. 

Sprightly little boy, jumping about, loguitor 
“(O, enckey, criminey! Aint I happy * iere’s 
the dentist’ is coming to-morrow, and pa hes 
promised me sixpence for every tooth that I 

| have pulled ont!” 

Cettain newspaper editors in Cleveland, Lav- 
ing advertised that they would send a copy of 
their paper gratis for one year to the person who 

| would send them a club of ten, received the ten 
| spot of dubs from @ young lady in the country. 











Quill and 


Drince Ernest of Saxe Gotha made a journey 
to Paris, recently, which was the subject of 
much gossip and speculation. Instead of a di 
plomatic portfolio, he brought a small roll of 
music, which proved to be an opera he bad 
written, and which has been brought oat amid 
applause there Its mame is Sani Clair, and 
the scene is laid partly in Naples 

The Turks hold that the human soul, when it 
is separated from the body by the angel ‘of death 
enters at once into the state which they call “ Al 
Berzaleh,” or the inverval between death and the 
resurrection. If the departed person was a be- 
liever, two angels meet it, who convey it to 
heaven, that its place may there be assigned, ac- 
cording to its merit and degree. 

A man was recently placed in the lunatic 
asylum at Berlin, to be treated for mental aliena- 
tion, brought on by the use ofhairdye. On ex- 
amining the dye which he had employed, it was 
ascertained to be composed of lead, mercury 
and lamar caustic. It produced violent pain in 
the head, and at length led to madness. 

Three magazines, belonging w the French Ar- 
tillery, lately blew up near Inkermaan, killing 
70 soldiers and 2 officers, and wounding 100 sol- 
diers amd 10 officers. The magazines contained 
30,000 kilograms of powder, 600,000 
and 300 charged shells, all of which were de- 
stroyed. 

The Czar and the Grand Duke Constantine 
witnessed the cannonade of Kinbuarn from an 
eminence of Cape Otchakoff. The fact has 
been confirmed by the Russian officers who were 
made prisoners. 

Advices from St. Petersbnrg say the most 


Scissors. 





| gloomy feelings exist for the future. It is believed 
| there that the Allies will attack the capital in 
| the spring. A doubleline of fortified works will 
| be erected round the city during the winter. 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Qaeen Victoria has given orders for the ap- 
pointment of Marshal Betissier as an honorary 
member of the Military Division of the First 
Ciass, or Knights Grand Cross of the Order of 
the Bath. 

The Legislature of Missouri has jast passed 
an act to expedite the removal of free negroes 
from that State. They have appropriated $3000 
annually, for ten years, towards accomplishing 
this purpose. 

A letter from Warsaw states that Marshal 
Paskiewitsch is consulted on all the plans of the 
Russian campaign in the Crimea, and that his 
opinion is followed with extreordinary deference. 

French papers say that the United States offer 
to pay off the indebtedness of Greece to Eng- 
land and France, on condition of receiving the 
Island of Milo for nine ty years. 

Lola Montez, with her troupe, made her first 
appearance before an Australian audience at the 
Roya! Victoria Theatre, in Sydney, Aug. 23, in 
“ Lola Montez in Bavaria.” 

A considerable activity prevails in Germany 
—despite the war—in the theatre of letters. In 
the first half of the last year, 3879 works ap- 
peared in that country. 

A terrific fire occurred at Paris, in November, 
in the government bakery, by which 28,000 quin- 
tals of corn, and an equal quantity of flour and 
biscuits were burned. 

The Insignia of the Order of Charles III, 
conferred by the Queen of Spain on Generals 
Canrobert, Bosquet, and La Marmora, have 
been sent to Paris. 

All the French gun boats and mortar ships 
are wintering at Cherbourg, and the ships of the 
Baltic fleet are expected. 

Messrs. Rothschild have purchased the Rus- 
sian prize ship Sitka, taken out of Petropaulovski, 
for 188,000 francs. 

Denmark repudiates all intention of relin- 
quishing its neutrality, or entering into negotia- 
tions for altering the law of succession. 

Count Zamoiski has been appointed to raise 
and command a division of Cossacks and Poles 
for the British service. 

About six times the usual amount of winter 
wheat, it is said, has been sown in Western Mis- 
souri, this year. 

The number of children between the ages of 


| four and six years who attend school in Connec- 


| ticut, is 74,300, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“Somehow or other,” said Frederick the 
Great, ‘‘ Providence seems to do the most for 
the best disciplined troops.” 


During the last two years, buildings to the 


| value of $2,527,700 have been erected in Louis- 


' 


| 


| ville, Ky. 


A large quantity of Russian grain has been 
| destroy ed on the Gheiskeiman coast. 

The city police of New Haven are hereafter to 
| be ecoplinn with pistols. 





Marriages. 


In thiscity, by ‘haz, Mr. Stone, Mr. Goons 6. Rieh- 
— of Sudbury, to Miss “yd Johnson 

By Kev. Dr. Waterbury, sacha ward H. Ladd, of Phila- 
delpbia, to Mies Julia BE. Marv: 

By Kev. Mr. Miner, Mr, lous Rondel! to Miss Eliza- 


} beth Jenigen 


By Rev. Mr. Rice, Capt Charlies F. Emerson to Miss 


| Hannah E Avery, both of Cartine. Me 


By Rev. Mr Skinner, Mr. Joseph N. Wheeler to Miss 


| Helen A. W 


Peck 
By Rev. Mr Cudworth, Mr. George Atkins to Miss Bet- 


| sey 8 Goodwin 


“At East Boston. by Rev. Mr Clark, Capt. Seth W. 


| York to Miss Amelis R. Briggs 


At Charlestown, by Rev Mr Eilis, Mr. Samuel W. Whit- 
temore, of Top+ham, Me , to Mise Aroline Somes ° 
At Dorchester, by Kev. Mr. Pike, Mr Waiter Preston 


| 
to Mias Alice B. Bryant 


| 


At Chelsea, by Kev. Mr. Mason, Mr. John H Baker to 
Mine Elizabeth Hunt 

At Cambridge. by Rev. Mr Skinner, Mr Edward Haz- 
eltine to Mire Emeline I) Hiscock. both of Charlestown 

At Watertown. by Kev. Dr. Francis, Mr. Charies % 


| Barry to Miss abby W Bemis 


At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Dwinell, Mr. Chester A Collins 
to hee Rebecca M. Josiyn 
by ‘hes Mr. Reed, Mr Edmund Pike 


t New 9 Rev. Mr How. Mr Willem 0 
Darant. of Boston, to Mise Rebecca F. Orapo 

At Belfast, Me. Mr Eben W. Keyee, of Dedham, to Miss 
Hortense E White 








Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Ienae C Hateb. $7; Mr. William Clev- 
erly, Jr. B. Mrs. Cordelia & Outlier, 24; Mra Adeline 
Smith. 44, Mr. Bamue! Elder (7 

At Koxbory, Mra. Kitmbeth ford 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Sally Hamblen, 44; Mr George 
M. Kuspp, 63 

aa Dorchester, Mies Mary Gardner, ©; Mr. Williase 








wae Metter’, Mies Serah E Colerrd, 14 
At Melrose, Mre. Mary O. Adama, #); Mrs. Lydia A 


| Peabody, 25 


| Ithaca, SY, 


At Seamperot, Mr. Daniel Puller. #2 

At Salem. Mre. Sere J. Foss, of Beco, Me. %, Mre 
Georgians FB Newcom>, 

At South Denvers, Mre. Sally Maria, wife of Mr. WIi- 

liam Cutler, 3 

At Gloucester, Widow Lacy Beach, 67 

At Newburyport. Mr Lease Bredicy , Mise Alice Tason, 
23: Mre Eleanor § Davis, 2 

At Weet Newbury. Mr. William Berrill, 

At New Bedford. Miss Abty Ane H Jennings, % 

At Nantucket, Witow Sarah Ulesby, 2, Capt Reuben 
K. Bunker, #1 

At Amberet. Mre Elimbeth. widow of the late Rew Jo- 
seph Haven, Sen. #1 

At Northbero’. Caleb Maynard. Beg 45 

At Worcester. Mre. Dorinds Bomny 2) Mie Mary Jame 

Heron. & 

At Lishow, Me Hom Moses Tebbete, 7? 

At Ported, Me. Mr William Haskell, 

At Weet Morrisiana, N.Y. Mre Mary wie of Mr. 
Willie PF Gilley. and daughter of © G Heath, Erq , of 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ALL SORROW 18S REAL. 


By “Gxonoe m. COOMER. 
AN! sorrow is real, howe’er it arises, 
And all of our theories, thoughts and surmises, 
Concerning the begging of trials and troubles, 
Have only the basis of so many bubbles. 


Othello, possessing a glorious treasure, 

Was deaf to the pleadings of quiet and pleasure; 
Yet doubtless he would, if he could, have enjoyed it, 
For who will be wretched that e’er can avoid it? 


To me may your troubles seem purely ideal; 
This mattereth not, for to you they are real; 
Nor lighter to-day is your burden of sorrow, 
Because it may seem but a trifle to-morrow. 


For sorrow, whenever its shade it unfoldeth, 

Is not in the scene, but the mind that beholdeth : 
Napoleon grieved over nations unruly, 

And so does the man in the mad-house as truly. 


At pleasure we move in our various stations, 

Yet who of us maketh his own inclinations’ 

Who ruleth his love, as it swells or abateth? 

Or who can help hating the thing that he hateth? 


The power of accepting, and power of refusing, 
Are ours, yet our passions are not of our choosing; 
And over the viands of various dishes, 

We gratify wish, but we make not our wishes. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE CANDY GIRL. 


BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 

Ir was a cold, stormy night; the rain poured 
down in torrents, and the wind, alternately dying 
away almost calm, and again rising in furious 
gusts, howled mournfally through the rigging 
of the ships, as, dark and silent, they lay meor- 
ed to the wharves. The river, roughened with 
rain, swept swiftly and silently onward in cir- 
cling and whirling eddies, swinging our boat 
round and round, now out into the stream, now 
bringing it in with a thump against the stairs to 
which the painter was made fast. The distant 
lights from the city winked feebly through the 
rain, as though they too felt the dampness that 
was penetrating us ; and altogether it was such 
a night as any reasonable man would have 
chosen to pass in his dry hammock in prefer- 
ence to an open boat, such as we were at the 
time occupying. 

Three hours before, after a long pull against a 
head tide, we had landed the captain at the 
stairs, who left us with strict orders to remain 
by the boat until he returned. The situation 
was far from pleasant, but sailor-like, we en- 
deavored to put a good face upon the matter, 
consoling ourselves with the thought that a top- 
sail-yard would be an infinitely worse situation, 
and beguiling the time with such veracious and 
intellectual conversation as is common to dis- 
contented mariners under like circumstances. 

As there had been every appearance of rain 
before leaving the ship, we had taken the pre- 
caution of bringing our water-proof clothes and 
sou’westers, which, in a measure, protected us 
from the wet; and as a further shelter, a large 
tarpaulin, with which the boat was provided, 
was stretched from one gunwale to the other, 
and made fast to the rowlocks, so that with our 
bodies snugly coiled away upon the thwarts, 
leaving only our heads protruding between the 
gunwale and tarpaulin, the whole concern bore 
a rather distant resemblance to an immense tur- 
tle with four heads, each ornamented with a 
sou’ wester. 

Among other topics of conversation, the sub- 
ject of love had been introduced, and as that 
had begun to flag, one of the boys fished out 
from the stern locker a large bottle of “some- 
thing to take,” (this was a good many years ago, 
when it was as fashionable to partake, as it is 
now to abstain), to which we immediately paid 
our respects (just to keep the fog off our stom- 
achs), and as the last one, after a gradual and 
protracted elevation of the bottle, accompanied 
with a gurgling sound, returned it with a grace- 
fal flourish to the perpendicular, and gave vent 
to the feeling of gratification which it afforded 
him by an emphatic “ Ha,” he resumed his re- 
marks by turning to old Joe Grammet, the cox- 
swain, with the inquiry : 

“ Well, Joe, what do you think of love? You 
have been knocking about the world for a good 
spell, and ought to have some little experience 
by this time.” 

“As to that,” returned Joe, “I've always 
been more or less in love with plum duff, swamp 
seed, and such like, on a banyan day, besides 
which, I entertain no slight affection for the 
chap whose sou’ wester and jacket I’m wearing.” 

“Yes, I know,” returned the first speaker. 
“ We are all of us a little tender-hearted in that 
respect. But the kind of love of which we are 
now speaking, is that which usually terminates 
in a five-shilling ring, and a couple of dollars, or 
80, to the parson.” 

“O yes, I believe in that, too; not that I have 
had much experience myself, but I’ve played 
second fiddle toa good deal of love-making in 
my day. One affair, in particular, 1 remember, 
came near getting one poor fellow twelve dozen 
at the gangway, but turned out in the end for 
all the world just like a story book.” 

The prospect of a story to pass the time was 
by no means unpleasant, and edging closer to 
the speaker, we made big ears to hear what Joe 
had to say. 

“It’s not far from a good many years ago that 
this I’m going to tell you of took place, when I 
was abit of a youngster. I was in the service 
then, as I have been, off and on, ever since. 
We had been stationed at Boston for some time, 





regular sleep, as I should have done, I used to 

poke about the decks moonlight nights, looking 
at the stars, and repeating to myself some verses 
of Byron’s, that began: 
“ The isles of Greece! the isles of Greece! 
Where burning Sappho—”’ 

did something or other she ought to have been 

ashamed of (I forget what now), and altogether 

I was as happy in anticipation as you can well 

imagine. 

“As is usually the case, when a person has 
placed his whole mind and hopes upon any one 
thing, I was disappointed, for happening to be 

ashore one day on liberty, I cut up a bit of a 

shine (it isn’t necessary to the story to tell you 

what; even if it was, I shouldn’t do it), for 
which my name was removed from the list for 
the Straits, and I was ordered on board the re- 
ceiving ship for one year. 

“1 bore the disappointment with the fortitude 

and philosophy of a boy of eighteen. Had I 

been a Frenchman, I should have written a very 

pathetic epistle, addressed to mankind in gen- 
eral, and at once taken leave of a heartless and 
unsympathizing world; but, unfortunately, be- 
ing a full-rigged John Bull, I was merely sulky, 

a state of mind which procured for me a genteel 

sufficiency of kicks and cuffs from my shipmates, 

for what they chose to term my very unsocial 
behaviour. Nothing could have been better for 
me than such treatment ; for what with whipping 
one chap, getting whipped by another, and the 
pair of us being flogged at the gangway the next 
morning for fighting, I was thoroughly cured, 
and acknowledged to be a good shipmate before 
I had fought my way half through our mess. 

“Among the many good fellows stationed on 
board the receiving ship, was one Royal Back- 
stay, a young chap, who slung his hammock next 
to mine. He was ‘about two years older than 
myself, a general favorite, and belonged to an 
excellent family (the Backstays of Staffordshire), 
was next of kin, and would inherit the title and 
estate of his uncle, Sir Topmast Backstay, a 
rich but penurious old codger, and a member of 
Parliament, who had kept Royal on such an 
extremely short allowance that, partly in conse- 
quence of some little debts, and partly from a 
spirit of adventure, he had shipped for a five 
years’ term in the navy, a proceeding which 
caused his uncle to swear tremendously, and set 
about getting his discharge. Royal, on his part, 
swore still harder, and utterly refused to accept 
his discharge, and here the matter rested. 

“Thad given him some cause of offence the 
first day on board, which led to a severe and 
protracted combat, resulting in four black eyes 
and a pair of broken noses between us, neither 
being declared the victor ; from that day forward 
we were the Damon and Pythias of the ship. He 
was a remarkably fine looking fellow, was Roy- 
al, and as active as a whole colony:of monkeys ; 
a description of talent that seldom goes unre- 
warded in the service, and he was in consequence 
promoted to the office of coxswain of the cap- 
tain’s gig, whereupon he lost no time in procur- 
ing for me a berth as one of the gig’s crew, and I 
pulled the stroke oar. This was a piece of great 
good fortune, for while the liberty days of the 
other men were like angels’ visits, we had every 
day, our only duty being to pull the captain on 
shore in the morning, and he, being a very in- 
duigent man, allowed us to run about the town 
wherever we chose, only requiring us to be at 
the boat in season to take him off again at night, 
a requirement which we scrupulously complied 
with. 

“The rest of the boat’s crew used to take 
themselves off to places where the web footed 
portion of humanity most do congregate; but 
Royal and myself, being a trifle aristocratic or 
so in our ideas, found more amusement rambling 
about up-town among the gentry, and many a 
nice, little adventure we fell in with by so doing. 
The spot most infested by us was some two or 
three miles back from the docks, among the 
very pretty surburban residences of the better 
class of citizens, a favorite haunt of nursery 
maids when taking their little charges out for 
an airing, and who were not unfrequently ac- 
companied by the ladies of the family. By dint 
of a lavish but judicious distribution of candy, 
or ‘taffy,’ as they call it in England, we suc- 
ceeded in establishing a pretty extensive ac- 
quaintance among the infantry and nursery 
maids ; and from the children the acquaintance 
soon spread to the ladies, who were evidently 
not at all displeased with the respectful famili- 
arity of such a man as my friend Royal ; for al- 
though his dress showed him to be but a com- 
mon sailor, yet with his very pleasing address, 
and uncommon fine figure, which the pictur- 
esque costume of the navy set off to great ad- 
vantage, and evidences of refined taste, such as 
dainty, little patent leather pumps, elaborately 
striped stockings, and handkerchief of the finest 
linen, perfumed with the choicest and most deli- 
cate extracts, he fairly realized the ideal sailor- 
boy of romance and the stage; and many a 
time have I waited for hours, while Royal, seat- 
ed upon one of the benches beneath the trees, 
held long and, apparently, very interesting con- 
versations with some aristocratic young lady, 
who, with sparkling eyes and suspended breath, 
listened with intense interest to the thrilling re- 
cital of wonderful adventures, and perils by sea 
and land, through which he had not passed, and 
many a sigh and regret did the thought occasion 
that he was on/y a sailor. 

“ Although this state of things continued for 
some time, and we were constantly meeting the 
same people, yet Royal appeared to have no 
preference whatever, which I considered some- 
thing quite remarkable in a young fellow of his 











and were getting rather weary of ig so 
long inactive, when orders came down from the 
Admiralty to fit out a frigate for a cruise up the 
Straits, and I was chosen as one of her crew. I 
was highly delighted, as you may suppose, with 
the idea of going into the Mediterranean; for, 
being young, I was of course romantic, and 
thought all that was requisite to my perfect hap- 
piness was to visit the classic scenes of which I 
had read a great deal too mach for my own 
good, and such a fool did I make of myself, that 


temp It is morally impossible that I 
could have been in his place without falling des- 
perately in love with half a dozen of them, at 
least. There was, however a marked difference 
in their treatment of us. Me, they addressed in 
a patronizing and condescending manner, and to 
save my life I couldn’t get upon a comfortable 
footing with any one whose rank was more ex- 
alted than that of a nursery maid; but although 
our station in life was supposed to be precisely 
similar, they always treated him as an equal, 





instead of turning into my hammock to get my 


jecture what became of so much candy; the 


gentleman will always command respect, though 
for the time he may be under a cloud. 

“Two or three months passed in this manner, 
and we became as well known as the trees under 
which we lounged, when a circumstance occur- 
red that gave a new turn to our pursuits. One 
bright sunshiny morning, having pulled the cap- 
tain on shore rather earlier than usual, we took 
a longer and more circuitous route than usual to 
reach our accustomed place of resort, when in 
passing a sort of variety store, and noticing a 
display of confectionary in the window, it oc- 
curred to us that our supply of candy for the 
children was exhausted; accordingly turning 
back, we entered the store to replenish. There 
was no one in when we entered, but a variety of 
sounds issuing from a room in the rear of the 
store, showed that it was not entirely deserted, 
so beating a tattoo on the counter with our 
knuckles, to attract attention, we awaited the 
appearance of some one. Presently the door of 
the rear room opened, and a young girl of, I 
should say, not more than seventeen, tripped 
behind the counter, and awaited our wishes. I 
really think I never beheld a more beautiful 
creature since I was christened than that same 
candy shop girl. The pretty pink dress she had 
on went right to my heart, and Royal’s, too, I 
should judge by the way he gazed at her, saying 
never a word. She looked at us a moment, but 
as we did nothing but stare, she blushed vigor- 
ously, dropped her bright black eyes, which were 
fringed with lashes of not quite a fathom in 
length—at least, pretty near it—and stammered 
something about her father being out. 

“The poor little thing’s embarrassment re- 
minded us of our rudeness, of which we did not 
before consider, so surprised were we at finding 

such a divinity in such a place, and Royal, who 
was famous for pretty speeches, assured her he 
was delighted that her father was not in, as he 
only wanted a little candy, which would doubt- 
less be all the sweeter for being put up by such 
a charming young lady. The poor child blushed 
harder than ever at this, and assumed a very 
solemn expression, which looked oddly,enough 
on such a pretty young face, mixed up with so 
many blushes. Royal saw that she did not ad- 
mire the style of his conversation, and became 
more respectful. 
“TI don’t know how it happened, but it took a 
long while to do up that candy. First her little 
fingers would tremble, and she would drop a 
stick, which Royal would pick up and return; 
then the paper wouldn’t get in the right position, 
or the string became tangled, and she and Royal 
would try a long while to clear it—or, rather, 
she tried, and Royal only pretended to do so— 
she, all the time, endeavoring to look as sober as 
possible ; but the string, instead of getting bet- 
ter, got worse and worse ; indeed, there seemed 
some danger that their fingers would get tangled 
up together in their efforts to clear it, until it 
becoming evident she would never get the parcel 
done up in her flutter, she dropped the whole 
affair on the counter, and burst into a merry, lit- 
tle laugh, so contagious that we joined with as 
much heartiness as though it had been the funni- 
est thing in the world. This broke the ice, and 
we chatted away a long while as pleasant as 
possible; or, rather, Royal and she did; and 
for all I know, we might have stayed till this 
time, so pleased did they seem with each other, 
had there not entered the shop a little, hard fea- 
tured old man, whorglanced sharply and angrily 
from us to the girl. We interpreted her anxious 
and rather distressed look as a wish for us to go. 
Accordingly paying for our purchases without 
any more words, we took our leave. 
“‘T expected Royal would have a good deal to 
say about our adventure as we continued our 
walk, but to my surprise he was silent as a post, 
and seemed rather displeased than otherwise at 
my remarks concerning the little lady; so after 
two or three trials, I gave up the attempt to 
make her the subject of our conversation, and 
we continued our walk in silence. 
“We did not remain as long as usual at our 
accustomed lounging place, but having disposed 
of the candy, Royal dragged me off to tie busi- 
ness part of the town, where we spent the whole 
day shopping. There was no end of fine things 
he seemed to have occasion fur. You would 
have thought he was fitting himself out for a 
four years” cruise with a wedding party, by the 
nature and amount of the articles he bought that 


“The following morning found us again at 
the candy shop. The young lady made her ap- 
pearance as before, and though a little surprised, 
not very displeased at our advent. Very much 
the same performance was gone through as on 
the day before, except that there was more free 
dom on both sides, and, as had been agreed upon 
between us, I sat drumming my heels upon a 
sugar box outside the door, watching for the old 
man, who appeared to have some regular busi- 
ness abroad at that hour every morning, while 
Royal negotiated with the little lady the impor- 
tant trade in candy. As the old fellow made his 
appearance round a distant corner, I gave the 
concerted signal, and we quickly took ourselves 
out of sight before he could be aware of our 
visit. A look of intelligence passed between 
Royal and the girl at my signal, and his abrupt 
departure, and from that day there was a tacit 
understanding between them. It is astonishing 
how a mutual understanding, if ever so slight, 
helps along an acquaintance ; that or something 
else must have done so in this case, for day 
after day, and week after week, found us at the 
same spot. I have always been at a loss to con- 


price of sugar, I think, must have advanced 
very materially during that period. 

“At length, one morning, upon going to the 
shop as usual, the girl was not to be seen, and 
in her place was the old man, and very cross he 
was, indeed. It was easy to perceive that some- 
thing was in the wind, and what, Royal was de- 
termined to find out; for though the old fellow 
treated him with anything but civility, he per- 
sisted in remaining in the shop, while I—more 
from habit than anything else—took my accus- 
tomed seat on the sugar-box outside. I had set 
there some minutes, while Royal was trying 





which was conclusive evidence to me that a real 


ir little friend, when, = que as a flash, thog 
lady herself darted from the door adjoite 
store, slipped a bit of a note into my hmd 
| flew back again so rapidly that I hardly 
myself, and am sure no one else did. 
time, Royal had rendered himself so ofjas 
to the old man that he fairly tarned hiof 
the shop, with the request that he wouler 
enter itagain. I think I never saw a ne- 
jected countenance than Royal's, as hed 
me on the walk, and we left the spot. 

“* What's the matter, shipmate ?” I asis 
we walked slowly away. ‘You couldnt 
more down in the mouth if some one hada 
your chest of go-ashore clothes. Has you 
bird flown, or sick, or what ” 

“*T don’t know; that is the worst of © 
replied, with a face as long as the fore-te- 
line. ‘I must manage somehow to see hen 
before I go on board the ship to-night, evI 
have to desert for the purpose. She wl 
feel certain, have communicated with me ite 
manner had it been in her power. It im 
her neglect to do so that I fear something 1s 
has occurred.’ 

“«Why, the fact is, Royal,’ I repliedu 
are not smart. Now, although you haveso 
much talk with the little gipsy, and I so /it 
is clear that I am the favorite, as is evideam 
her not taking the trouble to communicath 
you, while she did with me, though I a’t 
had time to read her note yet.’ At thne 
time I drew from my pocket the littler, 
which Royal snatched from my hand asgh 
his life depended upon getting it awom 


e. 

“The instant change in his countenanald 
have been suflicient evidence that the nts 
were not of a very unpleasant nature, ey he 
had not passed the note to me upon finis its 
perusal. It was evidently hastily writ a 
round school girl hand, with many eraswand 
an occasional spot, which may have bende 
by tears. She commenced by saying ‘her 
father had discovered his frequent visit the 
store, was very angry, and treated With 
great severity in consequence, forbiddim to 
go into the store again when gentlewere 
present ; that she feared she had done ¢ in 
having had any conversation with him wer; 
that now they must never, never meet ag she 
wished they never had met; and cond by 
earnestly desiring that he would not ca the 
store again, as her father would be spry ; 
and, in particular, she hoped he woulé en- 
deavor to meet her in the park, wherewalk- 
ed every afternoon from three till four., 

“ Of course we respected her wishell ex- 
cept the last, with which Royal could fly be 
expected to comply. At least two h@efore 
the time she wished us not to see he§ were 
posted in the park, wgtching every fle that 
passed, as though we suspected her q@intent 
to pick our pockets. i 
“At length, after what seemed a yg eter- 
nity, Mary made her appearance, loot bright- 
er and prettier than ever, and accompid by a 
maid-of-all-work, whom we had of at the 
store. Royal and myself, like heartléretches 
as we were, to plague such a dear litpocent, 
hid ourselves behind a clump of treghat we 
might have dn opportunity of seeiwh 
she expected us. Upon entering tigrk, she 
glanced furtively in every direction, not sec- 
ing the person, her look became mdinxious, 
and upon reaching the spot near whwe were 
concealed—from whence she could of a view 
of the whole place—the certainty uwe had 
not come forced itself upon her, arhe poor 
little thing, raising her handkerchiefher eyes, 
burst into tears. 

“This was rather too much for ol I gave 
Royal a tremendous kick to rouse jinto ac- 
tion ; but he needed no hint from npr at the 
instant he was in the act of springfrom his 
hiding place, and coming softly td them, 
gently touched Maryon the arm. fing sud- 
denly, she looked up into his facdh an ex- 
pression so full of joy, and love, aninfidence, 
that my heart smote me for having lanything 
whatever to do with the affair; for,course, I 
had no means of knowing Royalttentions, 
and I inwardly resolved if he did {swear to 
me to deal honestly by her, I an her 
father. 

“‘Mary’s first act was to have ther little 
crying spell, and, woman-like, to rpach Roy- 
al for doing that which, if he haot, would 
have broken her heart altogether. ary’s com- 
panion soon fell behind, to keep dpany with 
yours truly, which she did for an fr, at least, 
on that day, and a score or two days subse- 
quently. According to all the rp of story- 
telling, I ought to have fallen @erately in 
love with the girl, but that was rat! more than 
Icould do. I tried hard enoughnd so I be- 
lieve did she, but the fact is, 16 nearly as 
much in love with Mary as Royalmself, and 
the coarse, though good-nature@ervant-girl 
could hardly supplant her, whil@ the same 
time Royal was so much more Jendid than 
your humble servant, that I w completely 
eclipsed. : i 

“The interview, as I have saidasted a fall 
hour, and it was with a countince radiant 
with happiness that Royal pane m Mary at 
the park gate. 

“*Joe, my boy, I’m the oe dog alive,’ 
said he, as he joined baa *Sh¢to meet me 
here again to morrow.’ 

“I felt sorry to mar his happite, but true to 
my virtuous resolve, I was dethined to find 
out his intentions; so giving fh peculiar 
look, I ejaculated ‘ if—’ 

“Tf what?’ he exclaimed, instonishment 
“If I don’t prevent it by ingming her fa- 
ther,’ I said. 














you like her, and would not see her injured fo 


your right hand. But consider what you are 
doing. If you were always to fill the same sta- 


r | tion you do now, it would be right and proper, 


no doubt, to keep up the intimacy, and some 
day marry the girl; bat itis not so. In a few 
years—a few months, perhaps—you will be a 
rich man, with a handle to your name; one of 
the aristocracy in fact, and expected to take your 
wife from your own class. When that time ar 
rives, you will hesitate long, and do much vio 
lence to your feelings, sooner than wed one of 
her station, however much you may like her; 
and so the poor child must have her heart 
broken to gratify a passing fancy of yours. In- 
deed, it is the fable of the donkey and the frogs 
realized—while it is fan for the donkey, it is 
death for the frogs. Mary is the innocent little 
frog, who must die, because you, a great strap- 
ping jackass, must needs kick, and flap, and 
flounce about in the little pond which she inhab- 
its, when you might as well, with the whole 
world before you, choose some other spot to 
amuse yourself, where you would then injure no 


ne.” 

“«*Well, really, Joe, I didn’t suppose there 
was so much talk in you,’ said Royal, with a 
laugh. ‘I’m certainly very much obliged to 
you for the simile. But seriously, I had long 
ago considered all that you have said, and fully 
and decidedly made up my mind as to what 
course I shall pursue in regard to the child, as 
you call her; so set your mind at rest upon the 
subject. I intend to marry her as soon as possi- 
ble, and before I leave Portsmouth. Her father, 
to be sure, is opposed to such a proceeding, be- 
cause he hopes for his child to do better than to 
marry @ common sailor; for which I do not 
blame him ; indeed, she is worthy a better fate. 
Did he know what my prospects really are, he 
would doubtless be as anxious to promote the 
maich, as he is now to thwart it; while, on the 
other hand, did Mary suspect the truth, the poor 
little thing would be frightened by the same 
doubts that have found a place in your stupid 
brain. Besides which, it will be a great pleasure 
and a matter of no little pride to me, if she con- 
seats to marry me as a sailor. You perceive, 
therefore, there are no grounds for your fears, 
and also why I keep my real condition a secret 
from Mary. Were I free from the service, I 
should marry as soon as I could obtain her con- 
sent. I would apply to my uncle for my dis- 
charge; but if he thought 1 really wished to be 
relezsed from the navy, he would keep me there 
as long as possible. My only course, therefore, 
is to wait patiently until he himself offers to re- 
lease me, which will be soon, I fancy ; so give 
yourself no uneasiness about Mary. No ane 
can be more solicitous for her real welfare than 
Iam myself.’ 

“ Royal’s words carried conviction with them, 
and I was satisfied. The next day, and the 
next, and for many succeeding days, did the lov- 
ers enjoy their stolen interviews uninterruptedly, 
until one afternoon, while walking, as usual, to 
and fro, on one of the paths, our second lieuten- 
ant made his appearance in the park, and seeing 
Royal in company with a lady, turned his stops 
in that direction, and gazed earnestly, and in a 
manner calculated to give offence, to say the 
least, at Mary. Royal, aware that he would get 
himself into serious difficulty by resenting his 
conduct in any way, passed on without any re- 
mark, though I could see he with difficalty con- 
trolled his feelings. I was overjoycd to see the 
lieutenant continue his walk without molesting 
them further ; fur knowing Royal’s proud spirit, 
I feared an explosion, which would inevitably 
have resulted in his being deprived of his lib- 
erty ; for the lieutenant was a person who would 
stoop to any meanness to revenge the slightest 
injury ; indeed, he was universally disliked by 
both officers and men for his insolent and over- 
bearing manner; but being the son of an admi- 
ral, and possessing considerable influence, every 
one stood more or less in fear of him. 

“ From the character of the man and his man- 
ner upon meeting Mary, I feared we had not 
seen the last of him; nor were my fears without 
foundation, for, upon returning to the boat-land- 
ing that afternoon, we found him waiting for 
us. Approaching Royal, he addressed him in a 
condescending manner, and after a few casual 
remarks, inquired : 

“«Where did you capture that pretty little 
craft I saw you conveying this afternoon? Who 
and what is she ?’ 

“¢ A friend of mine,’ answered Royal, coldly. 

“© A friend of yours, eh? You may as well 
tell me who she is, fur I have taken quite a fancy 
to her, and intend to make her a friend of mine, 
also.’ : 

“«That she will never be,’ retorted Royal, 
angrily. 

“Be carefal of your words, young man, or 
you may get yourself into difficulty,’ returned 
tks lieutenant. ‘It would be strange, indeed, if 
a young wench, who keeps company with a fel- 
low like you, should refuse the civilities of an 
officer.’ 

“ The approach of the captain at this moment, 
prevented the angry retort which Royal could 
scarcely refrain from uttering, and in silence we 
pulled the boat to the ship’s side. 

“Both Royal and myself were troubled with 
anxious forebodings that night, for the licuten- 
ant had it in his power, if he saw fit, to prevent 
our going on shore again while we remained at 
Portsmouth ; a prospect of a not very cheering 
natur--to a young fellow in Royal's situation ; 
and it was with a great deal of trepidation we 
awaited the hour for the captain to go on shore, 
when it would be apparent whether or no our 
liberty had been stopped. To our joyfal enr- 
prise, we found, when the gig was piped away, 
that our places in the bout had not been supplied 





“*What the deuce do you gan, Joe?’ said 
he, angrily. ‘I can bear a gredleal from you, 
but you'll oblige me by not jéng upon that 
subject.’ 

“*TIt’s no joke,’ I continued ‘I never was 
more serious in my life. Now ken attentively 


views or not. I want to knowhat it is your 





every possible method to learn something of his 


to what I am going to say, al your answer — 
will decide whether I put a sto to these inter- | 


intention to do with our little iend; no doubt | 


by others, and it was with light hearts we pulled 
| the boat to the landing, reproaching ourselves 
| with having entertained so bad an opinion of the 
| lieutenant. 

| “Having roamed about the town as usual 
through the morning, we turned our steps to- 
ward the park at the accustomed hour, and scat- 
ing ourselves near the entrance gate, awaited the 
| appearance of Mary, and her shadow, the ser- 


vant girl, from whom she appeared never to be 
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separated ; at least, when she came to the park. | 


We had been there some little time, and so busi- 
ly engaged in conversation that for a minute or 
two we had forgotten to look toward the gate to 
observe whether our friends were in sight, when 
we were startled by the sound of voices, and 
looking up, beheld Mary running hastily towards 
us, while her companion was in a violent alterca- 
tion with the lieutenant, upon whom she was 
bestowing a ‘ piece of her mind’ with exceeding 
emphasis. 

“*O dear, I am so glad you are here!” ex- 
claimed Mary, as Royal flew to meet her. ‘Who 
is that man, and what does he mean?’ and she 
pointed tremblingly at the lieutenant, who hav- 
ing disengaged himself from the girl, was hastily 
approaching them. 

“«Ah, my darling,’ said the lieutenant, ‘so 
you are playing the modest, are you, and pre- 
tendmg to be frightened? Come, come, that 
wont do with me; it’s a very pretty dodge, but 
I understand it perfectly.’ And he extended his 
hand toward Mary. 

«Stand back, sir!’ roared Royal, in a furious 
passion. ‘ Stand back, or I’ll show you a dodge 
you don’t understand !’ 

“* So you dare threaten your superior officer, 
do you, fellow? You may consider yourself 
good for four dozen at the gangway to-morrow 
morning. So you may as well leave the girl to 
my care, and go quietly down to the boat, and I 
may, perhaps, overlook your insolence.’ 

“«Take that, you cowardly whelp!’ roared 
Royal, striking him a crushing blow in the face, 
which sent him reeling into the centre of a mud- 
dy pool by the side of the path, from which he 

extricated himself, dripping with water, and, 
without saying a word, walked rapidly away. 

“ The instant the blow was struck, we became 
aware of the disagreeable situation in which we 
had placed ourselves; the rules of the service 
were strict, and the punishment for striking an 
officer severe in the extreme. We well knew 
with what intention the lieutenant had walked 
away so quickly, and that we might expect a 
fle of marines after us at any moment. 

“That Royal should be adverse to having 
Mary see him arrested, and perhaps brutally 
treated before her face, was very natural; and 
he quently, after soothing and relieving her 
agitation as much as possible, hurried her de- 
partire with an apocryphal story of some busi- 
ness 1¢ was obliged to attend to immediately. 

«The whole affair had been so strange, and 
Royals evident anxiety to terminate the inter- 
view st unusual, that it was with a very sorrow- 

ful ana bewildered countenance Mary left the 
spot. To sooner had she disappeared round a 
corner, tian with a simultaneous action, though 
without »xchanging a word—for we both knew 
too well he ity of expedi we  hast- 
ened towed the boat-landing, to avoid, if possi- 
ble, being iragged through the streets as prison- 
ers; nor Ws there a moment to spare. We no 
sooner reaced the landing than we were seized 
by a file of narines, a pair of handcuffs slipped 
on to our Wisgs, and in five minutes more we 
were in confimment in the brig, or ship-prison. 

“ The panisment for such an offence as Roy- 
al had eommied, and in which I was impli- 
cated, could Qly be inflicted by order of a 
court martial, ad our greatest source of appre- 
hension during te first part of our confinement, 
was that the tril would not take place fora 
number of days, @ring which our friends would 
naturally experiece no little anxiety, to say 
nothing of the indgnities the lieutenant might 
offer Mary, who wald be sure to visit the park 
as usual. But our nxiety upon this point was 
speedily put at resifor the lieutenant, in his 
solicitude to have u8punished at once, did the 
very thing which of {ll others we could have 
wished. By his urget solicitation, the officers 
convened, and the crt martial was held at 
once, so that scarcely athour intervened between 
our arrest aud our beinged into court. 

“ The trial was soon yer; there being little 
more necessary in such éses than for the officer 
making the complaint to ‘ate the circumstances, 
little or nothing being allwed to be said in be- 
half of the defendant. In ur case, the proceed- 
ings were unusually abridpd, no witnesses be- 
ing necessary—the lieutenat’s magnificent black 
eye being sufficient evidencegyen if we had not 
pleaded guilty to the charge. 

“The court conferred for anoment, when the 
senior oflicer proceeded to iad the sentence, 
which was, ‘that Royal Backay, seaman, for 
assaulting and wounding an offer of his British 
Majesty’s naval service, be, ant hereby is, sen- 
tenced by a competent court mitial to receive 
twelve dozen lashes upon his kre back, well 
laid on; immediately after receiing which, to 
be transferred to the sloop-of-war ‘eazer, to pro- 
ceed to the East India station, thre to remain 
during the four years remaining ofthe term for 
which he shipped. And that Josep Grummet, 
seaman, who appears to have takeino active 
part in the assault, receive the ordinty punish- 
ment of four dozen and four on the bee back.’ 

“Immediately after the reading oithe sen- 
tence, we were led back to the brig, andhe irons 
were again fastened on Royal’s wrists, ‘hile my 
own hands—on account of the lightnet of the 
punishment—were left at liberty. My on sen- 
tence was a mere nothing. Many and yany a 
time had I received the same number of \shes ; 
indeed, it was the usual punishment forlight 
otiences ; besides which, my back, from repated 
and generous flogging, had become hardand 
callous, as is frequently the case with fan loing 
men of -war’s men, and I could take four don, 
and put my jacket on top of them without wik. 
ing. Brut the case was ditferent with Royal j, 
lash had uever touched his back ; consequent) 
the infliction would be much more severe, for it 
first flugzings the back is tender, and the lashj 
enters deeply into the flesh, drawing blood at 
every stroke, and leaving a scar for life. Besides, 
twelve dozen are a great many lashes. Men 
have died before now ere the number was com- 
pleted, and I had great fears for Royal. But he 
professed to think nothing of it. At the worst, 

he thought, it could but lay bim up for a month 
orso; but then it must be considered he had 
never tasted the ‘cat.’ The remainder of his 
sentence, however, gave him the greatest uneasi- 

















ness. The Teazer was to sail immediately, and 
although his uncle might procure his discharge, 
it would be too late, the ship must have sailed, 
and a year must elapse, before he could return 
to England; and a year is a long while to a 
young fellow in love. 

“We talked the matter over, pro and con, 
until night, when with the darkness we relapsed 
into silence, each being sufficiently occupied with 
his own thoughts. Suddenly Royal turned to 
me, and said, earnestly : 

«Joe, 1 must communicate with Mary to- 
night, that she may be prevented from going to 
the park to-morrow. I would not have her see 
the lieutenant, and hear his account of my pun- 
ishment for the world. I must get a message to 
her to-night.’ 

“Impossible !’ I exclaimed. ‘There is no 
boat going on shore to-night ; besides, who would 
take a message to her if there was ?” 

“No, it’s not impossible,’ he replied, slowly. 

“IT understood him in a moment. 

“«True,’ I replied, ‘my hands are at liberty, 
the brig door is open, with only a marine to 
guard it. It is possible I might succeed in es- 
caping. I will try if you wish it; but consider 
to what you expose me. It is neither more nor 
less than desertion, and you know the penalty. 

Is the object to be gained worth the risk !’ 

“He made no answer at the time, and for 
nearly half an hour remained silent, absorbed in 
his own thoughts. At length, in a low and 
scarcely articulate voice, he said : 

*«¢ Joe, I would do as much for you.’ 

“ «That is enough,’ I replied. ‘ What shall I 
say to her? 

“«« Whatever you think best. You know my 
wishes, and can best judge what to say when you 
see her.’ 

“Tt was already late, and there was no time 
to be wasted ; so creeping close to the door, I 
waited till the marine on guard passed, and slip- 
ping softly by him, gained the side of a gun 
before he turned. Crouching down in the shad- 
ow, I waited until he turned again, when quickly 
and silently I crawled to an open port, and slid- 
ing down by the fore chains, dropped noiselessly 
into the water, and struck out for the shore. 

“Tt was a long swim, and I was nearly ex- 
hausted before reaching the land. So clamber- 
ing up the pier wall, I sat down to recover my 
breath; but a single glance toward the ship 
showed me that my escape was already discov- 
ered. There was now no time to rest. Spring- 
ing up, I ran with all speed toward the part of 
the town in which Mary resided. Arriving at 
the house, I saw to my dismay that the store 
was closed. To alarm the house, would be to 
arouse the old man, and before I could succeed 
in seeing Mary, the guard from the ship would 
be at my heels. As I stood hesitating what to 
do, I glanced upward, and to my great comfort 
saw a light in one of the upper windows. Scrap- 
ing up a handful of gravel, I threw it against 
the sash. Immediately some one came to .the 
window, raised it, and looking out, inquired 
who was there. I recognized the voice as be- 
longing to the girl I had seen so often with 
Mary. Stepping to the spot where the light 
shone upon me, I answered : 

“Tt is Joe. Don’t you know me?” 

“She knew me at once, and telling me to 
remain where I was, closed the window and 
vanished. In another minute the store door 
opened, and entering, I found myself in the 
presence of Mary, and the girl I had seen at the 
window. 

“<« What is the matter ? What has happened?” 
exclaimed Mary, with the greatest anxiety. 

“*Nothing, nothing—only Royal wishes you 
not to go to the park again till you hear from 
him,’ I replied, determined to deliver the more 
important part of my message at once, in case 
anything should suddenly occur to interrupt our 
interview. : 

“Something has happened, I know there 
has,’ persisted Mary, not at all satisfied with my 
reply. 

“No, nothing, I assure you,’ I answered, 
with as much boldness as though I was speaking 
the truth. 

“«Then what makes you so wet? Tell me, 
has anything happened to him ” 

“I had forgotten about my clothes, which 
were sticking to me from the effect of my aquatic 
performance, giving me very much the appear- 
ance of a plaster image. The question was a 
poser, but I was relieved from the necessity of 
framing an answer by the regular tramp of a 
body of men approaching the house, and a suc- 
cession of heavy raps upon the door, while a 
voice called : 

“© Open, in the king’s name!’ 

“«¢ What does all this mean ? asked Mary and 
the girl in affright. 

“« Why, the fact is,’ I replied, fairly forced to 
tell something near the truth. ‘ Royal is in con- 
finement for striking that officer to-day, and I 
have deserted to tell you that nothing serious 
has occurred, and bring Royal’s request not to 
go to the park at present. These men at the 
door are after me as a deserter. Butis there no 
way to escape from here ?”’ I asked, as the raps 
continued. 

“© Yes, this way,’ said the girl, going to adoor 
in the rear of the shop. 

“No, no, no! not there!’ exclaimed Mary. 


‘Don’t you hear! My father is coming down 
, 


et Where then shall we put him *® asked the 
girl, in a fiutter. ‘O, here’s a place, come here,’ 
and she opened the cover of one of along row 
of boxes, such as you often see behind the coun- 
ter of a grocery store. The box was about two- 
thirds fall of meal, so scooping out a hole in the 
centre, I jumped in, and making myself small 
as possible, they closed the cover, and pushed a 
heavy box of coffee on top of it. In another 
minute the old man entered the shop, and open- 
the door to the officer and marines, who were 
resieging the front. The box was so close that 
could hear but little that took place ; bat it ap- 
pared that the marines, having entered, searched 
ery part of the shop and house in vain, and 
wre about giving up the search, when the cir- 
ctastance occurred which revealed my hiding 
plee. 


“Upon the cover of the box being closed upon 


me, I became aware that the place was too close 
to support respiration, no air entering the box. 
From my confined position, I foand it impossible 
to raise the lid; and to add to my discomfort, the 
commotion I had kicked up on entering, caused 
the meal to rise in a cloud, entering my mouth 
and nostrils in such quantities as to almost suffo- 
cate me. I held on, however, resolved to suffer 
all but death sooner than be taken. But human 
nature cannot endure everything, and at the last 
pinch of the game, when the marines were in the 
act of leaving, I found it impossible to restrain a 
thundering sneeze, which made the box rattle. 
In an instant the cover was raised, and myself 
pulled out, looking more like a miller than ever 
did the proprietor of any grist mill. 

“T must have made a ludicrous figure, for not 
a person in the shop—not even Mary—could 
refrain from a hearty laugh at my appearance. 
Being saturated with water, the meal adhered to 
every part of my person—my clothes, hair, every 
part in fact, to the thickness of an inch. I must 
have seemed like nothing so much as an ani- 
mated pudding. That, however, did not prevent 
their hurrying me off, and in a few minutes, I 
found myself again in confinement on board the 
ship; this time, however, in a separate room 
from Royal. 

“The events of the day had fatigued me not 
a little, and weariness overcoming my anxiety, I 
fell asleep and was only awakened by the boat- 
swain’s whistle the next morning, piping all hands 
to witness punishment. At the same time a ma- 
rine entered, with a change of clothes, and mate- 
rials for making a decent toilet, which being 
completed, I was then marched to the gangway. 
Royal, who was already there, looked eagerly at 
me. I gave him an affirmative nod, which 
seemed to raise his spirits wonderfully. 

“Everything was in readiness for the punish- 
ment to proceed. The men were grouped upon 
the forward part of the deck, the officers farther 
aft, while in the centre, the boatswain’s mate 
flourished his cat, and the surgeon stood ready 
to see that the torture did not quite kill the vic- 
tim. The only persons to be flogged that day 
were Royal and myself. His turn came first. 
His shirt was stripped from his shoulders, leav- 
ing him exposed from the waist upward. Two 
men now stretched his arms outward and up- 
ward, making them fast by a lashing, while 
another lashed his feet to the grating to prevent 
the slightest convulsive action. 

“ Already was the boatswain’s mate swinging 
the lash around his head, preparatory to the first 
blow, only awaiting the word, when a slight con- 
fusion at the gangway announced that some one 
was coming on board. The order was given to 
delay the flogging ; for naval officers are some- 
what averse to letting a stranger and a civilian 
witness the brutal act, which to a person unused 
to such things, is horribly sickening. 

“I stood quite near the gangway, and, though 
I hardly know why, watched the stranger as he 
stepped upon deck with extraordinary interest. 
He was a little, hatchet-faced man, with sharp, 
twinkling eyes, that seemed to look through you. 
Going at once to the captain, he asked some 
questions, but in so low a tone that I could not 
catch the words. The captain, in reply, pointed 
to the grating where Royal was seized up. 

«Impossible !’ exclaimed the litie man, in 
amazement. ‘ Why, he is now, since the death 
of his uncle, a baronet; a man of station; one 
of the first men in his county. Besides, here is 
his discharge, signed at the Admiralty.’ 

“«T am very sorry,’ returned the captain ; ‘ but 
the rules of the service are strict. The punish- 
ment ordered by court martial for a crime 
committed, while the person committing it be- 
longs to the navy, must be inflicted. I would 
gladly remit his punishment were it in my pow- 
er, for it is more painful to my feelings than you 
can imagine.’ 

“* How do you know this crime, as you call 
it, was committed while he belonged to the ser- 
vice” asked the hatchet faced man. ‘When 
did this affair take place ” 

“« When was it, Mr. Smith?” asked the cap- 
tain of the second lieutenant. 

“* Yesterday afternoon, between three and 
four,’ he replied. 

« « Between three and four, eh ? said the stran- 
ger, drawing a paper from his pocket. ‘ You 
will perceive that this discharge is dated twelve 
o’clock, yesterday; therefore the assault was 
committed when Sir Royal was as free from the 
service as I am. Your injured officer can only 
bring a suit for simple assault, and that, too, in 
a respectable court ;” and the little man glanced 
contemptuously at the officers about him. 

“«You are right, sir,’ rewurned the captain ; 
‘he did not belong to the service at that time.’ 

“Then turning to the officer in charge, he 
ordered the prisoner to be released and sent aft. 

“ Royal was speedily let down, and resuming 
his shirt and jacket, followed the captain and the 
stranger into the cabin, while—as there was now 
nothing to prevent punishment going on as usual 
—your humble servant was seized up, and took 
his four dozen and four like a gentleman, and 
being let down was at once removed to the brig, 
there to remain to answer for desertion. That, 
however, didn’t trouble me much, and as Royal’s 
affair was all right, I had nothing to do but lay 
on my back, kick up my heels, and make fan of 
the sentry. Toward noon, the monotony of the 
scene was pleasantly varied by the appearance of 
an officer, who, setting me at liberty, and putting 
into my hand a pass for a month’s leave of ab- 
sence, informed me that a gentleman wished to 
see me aft. Atthe cabin door I found Royal, 
who, in a civilian’s apparel, was chatting famil- 
iarly with the captain. 

“*Mr. Grammet,’ seid the captain, jocularly, 
‘allow me to introduce you to Sir Royal Baek- 
stay, late of his British majesty’s naval service, 
now of Backstay Hall, Staffordshire.’ 

“There is but litule more to add. Royal mar- 
ried Mary, and she, being a female, was tickled 
to find after her marriage that she was the wife 
of a baronet instead of asailor. I accompanied 
them home to Backstay Hall, where I passed one 
of the pleasantest months in my life. Royal tried 
to persuade me to quit the service; bat being 





born for a sailor, I had to fulfil my destiny.” 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MY COUNTRY. 


wo eee 
BY ABSGY BAMPTON 


IT am proud of my country! the land of all others, 
Where mankind are equal, and all are as brothers; 
Where rank aod where birth are as naught in the scale, 
Where the rich meet the poor with as kindly a bail, 

As though fortune had smiled on them equally bere— 
This land of my fathers to me is most dear 


lam proud of my country! yet more for this cause, 
That here they are governed who make their own laws; 
Our rulers and statesmen are men who've been tried, 
Whose fitness for office can scarce be denied ; 

Abd if they prove truant, to change we have right— 
They're upheld by the people, and not by their might. 


Tam proud of my country! for all bere may know 
The blessings which wisdom alone can bestow. 
None need be degraded, unlearned, or a dunce, 

If he have but the will, he's the power to advance. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union } 
A NIGHT AT DIXVILLE NOTCH. 


BY WARREN CHASE. 

Tue inhabitants of the White Mountain sec- 
tion of the Granite State often allude to the 
charm which that peerless region seems to exer- 
cise over its visitors, rarely permitting them to 
extend their rambles beyond its cherished glens 
and streams, and dimming the lustre of those va- 
ried objects of natural beauty and interest, which 
so unquestionably abound in the more northern 
portion of the State. Asmall, but more adven- 
turous class, however, dissatisfied with the mea- 
gre facilities which the White Mountain waters 
offer to the lover of the angle, have, from time 
to time, repaired to the wild shores of Lake Um- 
bagog, to gratify their piscatory taste; and on 
their way thither, have passed that great natural 
curiosity, Dixville Notch, which rears its crum- 
bling walls forty miles to the north of Mount 
Washington. 

My attempts at trout fishing, last July, in the 
waters of Peabody’s River, having resulted in 
the capture of five insignificant specimens of the 
finny race, after laboriously following the wind- 
ings of that stream, from the date of its forma- 
tion, above the Glen House, until it finds a 
home, eight miles distant, in the Androscoggin 
River, I resolved to compensate for so dis- 
graceful a failure, by a visit to Lake Umbagog ; 
and it was on the way thither that occurred to 
myself and companion the incident which forms 
the subject of this sketch. 

Taking the railroad at the Alpine House, in 
Gorham, we sped our way through the smiling 
meadows that skirt the Androscoggin, Amonoo- 
suc, and Connecticut Rivers, as far as the North 
Stratford station, where we took a coach, in 
waiting to convey p to the pl vil- 
lage of Colebrook. This is the most northern 
settlement of New Hampshire, and the few 
farms, which lie d at a di of a 
dozen or so of miles to the northeast of it, 
form the outskirts of New England civilization, 
in that direction. 

From Colebrook, we found it necessary to pro- 
ceed on foot, as our course lay through the deso- 
late townships of Dixville and Milan, as yet lit- 
tle affected by the infl of man. Wending 
our way up the tortuous valley of the Mohawk 
stream, which falls brawling down from Dix- 
ville Notch to the Connecticut, we rested our 
tired frames at Farmer Young’s, who hospitably 
furnished us dinner, and gave us directions for 
the continuance of our journey to the lake. We 
learned that there was a dwelling, the year be- 
fore abandoned by its builder, a short distance 
beyond the notch, which we could, by dint of 
effort, reach that night; so bidding adieu to our 
host and hostess, we resumed our march along 
the base of those bleak peaks which rear their 
spectral forms in that vicinity. We fortunately 
enjoyed a favorable view of the notch, and par- 
took of a lunch on the brink of its renowned 
spring, whose waters, gushing from their rocky 
bed, rival ice in coldness. 

In the mean time, an ominous cloud revealed 
itself in the west, and the lowering aspect of the 
skies gave evidence of an approaching shower. 
Believing ourselves to be at no great distance 
from the house which was to furnish us shelter 
for the night, my companion and I sought to 
reach it, with as mach speed as the savage nature 
of the path would allow. Before we had pro- 
ceeded a quarter of a mile, however, the storm 
overtook us, in all its fury. We were drenched 
by the falling torrents, and had the mischance, 
also, to wet our rifle charges. Night had now 
closed around us, in its darkest state, and it was 
with much difficulty that we followed the ill-de- 
fined way. At length, however, the longed for 
shelter appeared, and through its windows we 
were surprised to see gleaming a light. Ona 
nearer approach, the sound of voices met our 

ears ; and on opening the door, we found three 
men and a woman engaged in roughly despatch- 
ing a supper. They welcomed us with surprise, 
but apparent good will, and having assisted us 
to lay aside our luggage, and some of our wet 
garments, we were invited to take a seat at the 
table. Avvariety of questions ensued, on their 
part, which I left my companion to answer, 
while I began an examination of the place and 
the appearance of the inmates. The woman, 
and one of the men, were whites; the two others 
were Indians; and all possessed that roughness 
of manner and feature, which bespoke a back- 
woods life. The Indians were dressed in hunt- 
er’s garb, and on the hearth slept two of those 
lank, savage looking curs, which generally be- 
long to such masters. The white and his wife, 
as I suon learned from the conversation, had ar- 
rived the week previous, from the Umbagog set- 
tlement, and taken possession of the deserted 
dwelling, with a view of effecting a clearing in 
its vicinity. The Indians were from Canada, 
and on terms of former acqtaintance with the 
host. 
Not to speak of the suspicion which might 
naturally arise in the mind of a person unaccus- 
tomed to such scenes, there were other reasons 
which tended to augment my apprehensions, 
and convince me of the insecurity that surround- 














ed us. My companion, on the contrary, did not 


415 


seem to harbor any degree of doa as to the 
character of the company, and laughed and talked 
with as mach freedom as if seated at his own 
fireside. To their inquisitive demands as to our 
place of residence, our family relations, the rea- 
sons of our attempting the excursion, and the 


| real object of our visit (for they could not he 


lieve it to be a simple sporting errand), my com- 
panion made bold replies; and, with an air of 


| magnifying greatly his importance in their eyes, 
' assured them that it was our purpose to pur. 
| chase the first promising farm that we should 


| seein the Umbagog settlement. What impru 
| dence! The state of my nerves could bear no 


more, and I at once broke the thread of their 
conversation, by proposing to retire for the 
night. The place assigned to myself and com- 
panion was on the floor above, attainable by a 
ladder, where a hage bear-skin and a blanket had 
been spread for our comfort, beneath a row of 
venison and ham which strung one of the raft- 
ers. My companion imprudently took his va- 
lise, under pretence of using it for a pillow, and 
I could easily see the greedy eyes of our enter- 
tainers fixed upon it, as we bade them good 
night and disappeared. 

My first duty, after mounting, was to commu- 
nicate my suspicions to C., and chide him for 
the unguarded tone of his conversation. It was 
in vain that I spoke of the savage, determined 
air of those around us, of the danger of our sita- 
ation, and the reasons which might easily induce 
them to effect our robbery, and it was with a 
shudder that I saw him creep disregardingly 
beneath the blanket, and in a few moments sink 
into profound slumber. 

How little did C.’s indifference conform with 
my excited state. I eagerly bent my ear to the 
floor, but I could hear merely a hoarse sound of 
voices. I went to the window, but on taking 
aside the board that protected it, I was greeted 
by a volley of barks and growls from without, 
which quickly induced me to replace it. I re- 
turned to the door, and, seating myself behind 
it, painfully awaited the result, 

The night had nearly passed, and my fears 
had undergone great allayment, when a sound 
from beneath, as of persons engaged in dispute, 
served suddenly to renew them. I placed my 
ear to a crevice of the floor, and was able to dis- 
tinguish these awful words from the mouth of 
one of the men; “ Kill them both?” to which 
the female replied, “ yes!” and I was able to 
distinguish no more. An irrepressible fecling of 
fear overcame me for the instant; I could hardly 
draw a breath, and my whole body assumed a 
deathlike coldness. I soon recovered, but only 
to awaken to a still stronger sense of our de- 
plorable situation. Two youths, unarmed, 
against three swarthy men, equipped to the 
teeth. My comrade, too, dead with sleep and 
fatigue! To arouse him, to make the slightest 
noise, I dared not; to escape alone, I could not, 
for the window seemed guarded by dogs. 

At the expiration of ten or fifteen minutes, 
which seemed to my excited mind an age, I 
heard fuotsteps below ; and looking through an 
aperture of the door, I saw the hasband ecautious- 
ly approaching the ladder, a candle in one hand, 
and a huge knife in the other. He ascended, 
and as he raised the latch, I noiselessly retreated 
to watch his mov . Barefooted he en- 
tered ; and screening the lamp with his hand, 
lest its glare might disturb the sleep of his vic- 
tims, I saw him stealthily approach the resting- 
place of my i panion, whose 
neck lay exposed to the stroke of the murderer. 
He paused before him, raised the glistening 
blade, and—cut a huge slice from one of the 
hams that hung to the rafter, when he withdrew, 
as quietly as he had entered. 

When day appeared, the husband came to 
awaken us, for | was sleeping, and apprised us 
that breakfast was in waiting. We were soon at 
the steaming table, upon which was spread, for 
our gratification, a far greater variety, censider- 
ing the circumstances, than one would be led to 
expect ; and among other things, which the good 
woman had provided, were two pullets, one of 
which was to form our breakfast, and the other 
to solace us on the wilderness shores of the lake. 
On seeing them, I could easily understand the 
sense of those terrible words: “ Shall we kill 
«them both?” 











Jollybones says that the reason why married 
gents call their wives “dear,” is because they 
are so expensive to kcep. Jolly i sure of the 
‘‘oil of broom,” should his wife read this. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE FOREST FLOWER. 


wee eee 
BY MRS. R. T. ELDREDGE. 


Lovely, simple forest flower, 
Blooming, fading in an hour; 
Precious to the heart awhile, 
Calling forth one gladsome smile ; 
How I love thee, simple thing, 
Friendship’s humblest offering. 


Bloom and fade, still I will shrine thee, 
In thy forest home I'll find thee, 

Garner up thy fragments fair— 

Whilst their odor fills the air; 

In some book I'll fondly press them, 

Love them, shrine ther, and caress them ! 





[Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.] 


GOODMAN GOLDEN-DROP. 
BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


In 18—, I visited a poor village dwelling, 
whose master was no more. The great gate, 
having dropped away, piece by piece, had fallen, 
then disappeared. The curb-stones of the well 
lay on the ground in a disordered court-yard. 
Scarcely had I, on my entrance, ascended two 
or three tottering steps to the house, when four 
little children in rags, puny, and with anxious 
faces, presented themselves to my view. They 
were breakfasting on a bit of brown bread and 
an apple. 

In the corner of the hearth, beneath the man- 
tel-piece, and, as it were, crouching in the ashes, 
a poor woman, nearly eighty, was shivering be- 
fore some walnut twigs, which smoked rather 
than burned. The clock had long since stopped. 
The poultry-yard was empty, the barn and cellar 
almost deserted. . Nevertheless, one cow sur- 
vived ; the poor old woman could still drive it 
“to pasture or procure grass for it. 

In the presence of so much desolation, ruin 
and poverty, my heart melted, and I shed tears. 
The children, whom I pressed in my arms, 
could not comprehend my words, when I ex- 
claimed : 

* Poor little ones! Fate punishes me cruelly, 
for I can do nothing for you.” 

The first words of the poor woman, when I 
had made myself known to her, were these: 

“ Alas! my poor boy, you can see plainly that 
he is no more.” 

In fact, it was now ten years since my grand- 
father had reposed in the little village cemetery. 
This house was the spot where I had passed the 
early days of my childhood. I found here still, 
after many years of absence, my little stool, 
hewn from the trunk of a tree by my grand- 
father, my bed, and my nurse, a good old wo- 
man, four more unfortunates, four orphans. 
And at a few steps from the dwelling, a tomb- 
stone, on which might be read: 

“ Francois Remy, a farmer, deceased at the age 
of 79.” 

My grandfather had toiled more than sixty 
years. No one was at work carlier, or was 
longer in the field. How many times have I 
seen him, in the long summer days, exhausted 
with fatigue! How often have I thrown upon 
the hearth, where his poor wife was now shiver- 
ing, an armful of vine-branches, to dry his 
clothes, dripping with perspiration! My grand- 
father wa8 one of those proprietors of farms, 
who, cultivating their estates themselves, aided 
by their families, wisely avoid the notary, in or- 
der to avoid ruin. But, having died without 
male heirs, his property had been neglected. To 
have it cultivated, was to borrow; to borrow, 
was to mortgage; to mortgage, was to bring 
about a compulsory sale of property, ending in 
poverty. 

For want of means and of resolution, the 
farmer’s family were dying of hunger beside 
their uncultivated lands. In vain did they in- 
voke, at morning and evening, the protection of 
Goodman Golden-Drop. Goodman Golden-Drop 
did not appear, did not reply. Goodman Golden- 
Drop visits fine chateaux, with slated roofs; 
brick houses, large farms ; but he appears blind 
to the cottage. Nevertheless, some fortunate 
beings boast of having seen him, spoken to him, 
receivéd from him some of those golden drops, 
which he so mysteriously scatters on his passage. 
They are called golden drops, because that, in 
falling to the ground, they resemble dew-drops, 
and are afterwards transformed into little coins 
before one’s face, or, which is better, in the hand 
of him whom Goodman Golden-Drop would en- 
rich or relieve. 

It is said that Goodman Golden-Drop takes 
up collections in churches, at banquets, at balls, 
in houses, everywhere, and that by the aid of a 

mysterious word, he obtains what he asks. His 
appearance in the chateaux, in the brick houses, 
and in large farm-houses, has no other motive. 
However this may be, it is all very enigmatical. 
Or, if Goodman Golden-Drop really exists, no 
one knows him. Nevertheless, a multitude of 
stories of his benevolence are circulated about 
the country. This is the reason why my grand- 
mother and her grandchildren invoked him in 
their prayers, 

One evening in winter, her grand-daughter, 
Brigitta, a pretty girl of seventeen, was silently 
weeping in the chimney-corner; my grand- 
mother occupied the other corner, and as Bri- 
gitta often wiped her eyes, my grandmother 
slowly raised her head, and said : 

“ Are you weeping, Brigitta?” 

“Yes, good mama,” replied the young girl. 

“ Are you weary of your poor grandmother ?” 

bt Ry head 

“ Are you sick ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Are you suffering ?” 

“ No, good mama.” 

My grandmother remained silent a moment, 
as if to recall distant memories. Brigitta wept 
more profusely. My grandmother resumed : 

“ You suffer and are not ill. Can it be pos- 
sible that you love some youth of the village ?” 

“Yes, good mama.” 

“ Well, my child, there is a remedy for this. 
Let him come and live with us. If he is an 
honest youth, you shall marry him. Who is he 
—what is his name ?” 








“Jacques Dupre, good mama.” 
At this name, my grandmother sprang with 
terror from her old wooden chair, and shook her 


head. Jacques Dupre was rich; there was no 


probability that his father would consent to the 
marriage, because Pere Dupre was very ava- 
ricious. 

“ Your heart is fixed on the wrong man, my 
poor Brigitta,” said my grandmother, then, stir- 
ring the fire in the brazier. 

“It is for that I weep,” replied Brigitta. 
‘Jacques has just left me, weeping also. His 
father is unwilling that he should marry; he 
says he is too young.” 

“Too rich, my child,” were the last words of 
my grandmother. 

“T believe it is so,” were the last words of 
Brigitta. . 

It was during Christmas, on a beautiful moon- 
light evening ; Farmer Dupre, having been late 
at the city, was returning to the village, as mid- 
night struck, with Durand, his notary. Con- 
versing of business matters, they were travelling 
along the road which conducts to the little vil- 
lage of Soucy, leaving the forest of Montard on 
their right, Joincy on their left. Suddenly, the 
mare which carried Dupre stopped short; the 
notary’s horse pricked up his ears and neighed 
loudly. The notary and the farmer in vain 
struck their animals;* they trembled in every 
limb, and would not stir a step. 

“The grey is afraid,” said Farmer Dupre, 
addressing the notary. 

“My horse trembles like a leaf,” replied the 
latter. 

“ What are they afraid of?” said the farmer, 
laughing loud and long. 

His laugh was repeated in the neighboring 
forest. 

“Bah! perhaps these poor beasts believe in 
ghosts, and imagine they see one before them,” 
replied the notary. 

The farmer and the notary laughed more 
loudly. The laugh was again repeated in the 
forest of Montard. - 

“Did you hear it, Monsieur Durand?” 

“What?” replied the notary. 

“ That laugh in the woods ?” 

“Tt is true, neighbor Andre, it seemed to 
me—” 

They listened a moment, and heard the sound 
of a mattock in the vineyard of the late Frangois 
Remy, which vineyard was situated between the 
forest and the road. 

“T am surprised,” said Farmer Dupre. 

“Tt is singular, indeed,” replied the notary. 


» “Tt seems as if some one was at work in the 


vineyard. Doubtless,” added the notary, “it is 
the soul of the late Francois Remy.” 

And they langhed once more. 
again echoed the langh. This time, Farmer 
Dupre turned pale. The notary looked at the 
farmer with a slight emotion, which he attempted 
to conceal. 

“Some one’s mocking us, unless it be an 
echo,” said he. 

Meanwhile, the horses trembled with fear. 

“There is something unnatural about it, 
Monsieur Durand,” said Farmer Dupre. The 
mysterious mattock redoubling its strokes, en- 
countered pebbles. A thousand sparks suddenly 
flew, beneath its blows, and died away in the 
darkness. “Did you see those lights below 
there, in the vineyard?’ exclaimed Dupre, 
blanched with terror. 

“Doubtless will o’ the wisps,” replied the 
notary. ‘ 

The sound and the lights continuing, they fas- 
tened their horses to a tree, then resolutely ad- 
vanced towards the spot whence they proceeded. 
It was then they perceived an old man, digging, 
digging, as he stooped among the vines, throw- 
ing to the right and left the clods of earth which 
he trod upon with his sabots full of straw. It 
was very cold, yet the perspiration was stream- 
ing down the pale and hollow cheeks of the old 
m 


The forest 


an. 

“ Hola! good man, what are you doing there 
in that vineyard?” cried Farmer Dupre. ‘“ Leave 
it. Do not trouble yourself about our property, 
if you please; we can cultivate it very well 
without you.” 

The tall old man rose, at this injunction of the 
farmer, and remained motionless, slowly turning 
his eyes upon Dupre and Durand. Two red 
coals shone in his white face. Was it their fear, 
which painted the old man thus? Was it real? 
We do not know. The old man then said to 
them, in a lamentable tone: 

“ Your property, meighbor Dupre! It is then 
no longer that of Pierrette, the widow of Frangois 
Remy?” 

“This vineyard, mortgaged to me, after the 
death of Frangois Remy, becomes my property 
to-morrow, his widow being unable to pay the 
debt.” 

“Good neighbor Dupre,” replied the old 
man, “could you not grant a few days longer 
to the widow of Francois Remy ?” 

The farmer consulted the notary by a look. 

“No!” replied the notary. 

“Neighbor Dupre, do not take the vineyard of 
the widow, and the inheritance of the orphans ; 
it will bring you misfortune. Wait, wait.” 

“ Who, then, are you?”’ returned the farmer, 
his teeth chattering with terror. 

“Look at me,” replied the old man, im- 
movable. 

“ By that white frock, red waistcoat, and those 
gray gaiters, you should be—but no, he is dead 
—you should be—” 

“ Goodman Golden-Drop,” replied the old man. 

Atthis name, the farmer uttered a cry of ter- 
ror, ran to his mare, untied her, and fied at a 
gallop. The notary followed, attempting to re- 
assure him, but sharing in his fears.. They 
thought they heard a rustling in the air and the 
oaks of the forest strongly rocking. 

The cock crowed at the neighboring farm. 
The tall old man left the vineyard and buried 
himself in the neighboring forest. 

On his return home, the first care of the farm- 
er was to relate the adventure to his wife. At 
this recital, the woman fell on her knees and 
began to pray, after which she said to her hus- 
band: 

“T think, my dear man, that some evil fate is 





about to befall us. Have you not seen, for a pieces arranged in piles. After having put on 


long time, that our boy grows pale and thin? 
He is sad, app to be thoughtfal, sighs, hard- 
ly eats, avoids his friends and companions to go 
I kno . not where.” 

“To go you know not where?” said Dupre, 
with a gesture of anger. ‘ Your boy leaves the 
house to roam about the fields with the girl 
Brigitta.” 

“A pretty girl, and a prudent one.” 

“Yes, pretty and prudent. I advise you, 
wife, to demand her in marriage for our son.” 

“It would not be a bad affair for the family.” 

“It would be, wife, since the little one will 
not have a single cow, not an ear of wheat, nota 
vine, not an inch of land. Her property will 
consist of a half-worn petticoat and the water of 
the well.” : 

“Brigitta is intelligent, industrious, an or- 
phan, it is true, but she ‘supports, by her labor, 
her grandmother, her brothers and sisters, never 
goes to dances with young men, and is constantly 
occupied in household cares. She is orderly 
and economical, prudent and affectionate.” 

“ Are you also on the side of the little one ?” 
replied the farmer, angrily. 

“T confess that Iam, because I dare not be 
otherwise. Yes, I am afraid!” said the farmer’s 
wife, approaching her: husband, and casting an 
anxious glance towards the lattice which looked 
out upon the street. 

“ Afraid! Of what?” replied the farmer. 

“We are threatened with great misfortunes,” 
whispered the farmer’s wife. 

Dupre cast a troubled look at the lattice to- 
wards which his wife pointed, saying : 

“Speak ! what mean you ?” 

“A little before you entered, about eleven 
o’clock, I heard some one cry out under our 
window: ‘I pray you, good neighbor Dupre, 
hear me. Little Brigitta is very unhappy. She 
loves Jacques, youreson; you know it, and re- 
fuse him to herin marriage. Beware! He who 
does wrong, brings misfortune upon himself! 
Jacques loves Brigitta; do not oppose his mar- 
riage, you will do a bad deed. Good neighbor, 
do not bring despair into the house of the widow 
Remy and mourning into yourown. Mourning 
will enter there, if you refuse the hand of Brigitta 
to Jacques.’ ‘Who are you” I then asked. 
The voice replied: ‘ Goodman Golden-Drop.’” 

“ That was your imagination, wife.” 

“O, no! when I advanced to reply, I saw be- 
low, there, opposite this window, at the foot of 
the white wall of M. Courtiges, a man kneeling, 
a tall old man, as it seemed to me. His hair al- 
most entirely concealed his face. He was 
dressed ina white linen frock, a red waistcoat, 
gray gaiters, and sabots stuffed with straw. I 
could have sworn this man was the deceased 
Francois Remy.” 

“ This surprises me,” thought the farmer to 
himself. 

“Wife,” said he, “Ihave anidea. I think 
this old man was the soul of ourneighbor Remy.” 

“T think so, also. When I had said: ‘I will 
try to touch the heart of my man, that he may 
make our dear children happy,’ he raised his 
head towards me, looked at me with eyes like 
burning coals, then exclaimed, in a deep voice: 
‘Thanks, neighbor!’ I made the sign of the 
cross, and heard no more.” 

“You were wrong, wife, to promise this.” 

“But if the life of our boy is at stake—” 

“ No matter !” 

“ The life of our Jacques, itis worth while to 
save him. What shall we do? If the spirit re- 
turns, we must reply to it.” 

“ We will think of that to-morrow, in the day- 
time. Cover the fire, and let us go to bed.” 
And as he untied his leather gaiters, the farmer 
said: ‘There is some sorcery in all this.” 

My grandmother could not sleep. On this 
night, she was thinking of her poor husband, 
long ago dead, of his vineyard, which was about 
to be sold, since she could not raise the mort- 
gage, of her children, so poor, so unhappy, of 
Brigitta, so desolate, and the poor old woman 
was shedding a tear over their misfortunes, 
when suddenly she heard the steps of cows, and 
the bleating of a flock of sheep crossing the 
court; then some one opened the stable-door, 
and cried out: ‘‘Come, my beauties, enter ;” 
then the barking of a dog was heard, driving the 
sheep into the pen, which was also just opened. 
My grandmother put aside the curtain, as if to 
descend from the bed and see what was passing 
in the court. She suddenly stopped. The 
moon shone full into the house. My grand- 
mother then saw distinctly an old man, silently 
counting some pieces of silver, which he was 
arranging in piles upon the table. This tall old 
man was clad in a white frock and red waist- 
coat; he had gray gaiters on his legs, sabots on 
his feet, and straw in the sabots. 

“ Soul of my poor man, is it you ?” exclaimed 
my grandmother. The old man did net reply, 
but kept on counting. My grandmother took 
her beads and began to pray. The old man 
stepped towards Brigitta’s bed, put his hand on 
his heart, smiled and waved a gesture of adieu 
to my grandmother, silently opened the door, 
slowly closed it, and my grandmother only 
heard his footsteps dying away in the distance. 

“ Why has this sorrowful vision appeared to 
me?” said my grandmother. “Perhaps the 
dear man wishes a mass said for his soul’s re- 
pose. It shail be done to-morrow.” Sleep at 
last closed the eyes of the poor woman. 

The day appeared. Farmer Dupre ridiculed 
his reasoning of the apparitions and terrors of 
the night before. The vineyard of the deceased 
Remy joined one of his own. He saw with 
pleasure this superb spot about to become his 
property. His wife, in view of so profitable an 
acquisition, acknowledged that she might have 
been mistaken, and ended by being of her hus- 
band’s opinion. Dupre therefore left tiny farm- 
house to go and ask of the widow Remy if she 
was prepared to settle with the notary, and to 
announce to her his intention of buying her 
vineyard. 

My grandmother rose, persuaded that the old 
man she had seen was a dream; nevertheless, 
she directed her trembling steps towards the 
table. She rubbed her eyes and thought herself 
still dreaming, when she saw the beautifal silver 
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her spectacles, she saw a note among them. 
This note said : 

“Do not trouble yourself whence this money 
comes; it is yours, as well as the cows in the 
stable and the sheep in the pen. Raise the 
mortgage of your property ; Brigitta is now sure 
of her dowry. I am your friend, 

“Goopman Gotpen-Drop.” 


My grandmother awoke her granddaughter, 
who ran to the stable anc the sheep-pen. Good- 
man Golden-Drop had heard their prayers. 
Brigitta was wild with joy. My grandmother 
was raising her hands to heaven and thanking 
God, who had pitied their sorrows, when Farmer 
Dupre was heard at the door, knocking violently 
and speaking loudly. My grandmother had 
finished arranging her last pile of money in the 
cupboard, ‘ 

“Good morning, Mother Remy,” said the 
farmer, on entering. 

“Good morning, neighbor. 
early.” 

“Yes, Mother Remy. Before going to the 
city, I wished to pay you a little visit, and to 
speak to you relative to the vineyard, the mort- 
gage.” 

“Ah! you wish to buy our vineyard of Mon- 
tard?” 

“ Only because it is adjoining mine.” 

“T understand you, neighbor; you wish that 
it should now become its sister ?”’ said my grand- 
mother, with a half jesting smile. : 

Farmer Dupre, who expected tears, was aston- 
ished at this smile. He therefore replied : 

“Yes, neighbor, it is true.’’ 

“You must give up this idea, neighbor 
Dupre.” 

“Tf your vineyard is for sale, why not sell it 
to me?” 

“It is not for sale.” 

“But M. Durand, who holds the mortgage, 
has assured me that it was ?” 

“The mortgage will be raised in an hour. 
Here is the money,” added my grandmother, 
pointing to the open cupboard. 

Dupre turned pale with vexation. 

“ Does that trouble you, neighbor?” continued 
my grandmother, ironically. 

“ Not at all,” replied the farmer. 

“ Are you going to the city, neighbor ?” 

“Yes, Mother Remy.” 

“Well, do me the favor to carry. these five 
hundred francs to M. Durand.” 

“ Willingly, neighbor.” 

The farmer took the money. As he went 
out, he saw Brigitta driving before her two mag- 
nificent white cows. As he passed the sheep- 
pen, he saw a great qnantity of sheep. 

“Doubtless they have had a legacy,” said he 
to himself. He cast upon Brigitta a hasty 
glance. “ The little one is not bad, I confess, 
and‘our boy was not entirely wrong to fall in 
love with her.” 

Brigitta gaily wished him good morning. Du- 
pre replied cordially, taking off his hat. The 
young girl was so pleased, that she sang all day. 

A little while afterwards, the bells rang; the 
village had a fete. Jacques and Brigitta were 
kneeling in the church, at the foot of the altar, 
receiving the nuptial benediction, and the curate 
said, in asolemn discourse ; 

“God be praised! who permits’ us to-day to 
unite indhstry and virtue.” 

And my grandmother murmured, tearfully : 

“Blessed be Goodman Golden-Drop, who 
has permitted me, before I die, to see my little 
Brigitta happy !” 

As the cortege came out of the church, two 
men were conversing thus: 

“ And you,do you believe in Goodman Golden- 
Drop ?” 

“ Yes, I believe in him.” 

“Do you think it was he who appeared to 
Farmer Dupre, in the vineyard of the late Fran- 
gois Remy ?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“That he appeared to the wife of Dupre, as 
well as to the widow Remy?” 

“I think so.” 

“ Well, I believe that love is a most cunning 
imp, and that Goodman Golden-Drop was no 
other than the son of Farmer Dupre!’ 


You are out 





ANECDOTE OF FRANKLIN, 

Benjamin Franklin was called on by # com- 
mittee appointed to collect subscriptions towards 
building a church in or near the city of Philadel- 
phia. The committee was introduced to him 
in his study, and, after paying their respects, 
handed him the subscription-paper, soliciting 
him to commence the same, being desirous he 
should be the first to contribute, with a view to 
influence others—he being at that time president 
of the Supreme Executive Council of the State 
of Pennsylvania. The doctor took the paper, 
read the heading, and wrote, Benjamin Franklin 
—sive pounds (hard money, 2s it was called, was 
very scarce, and paper money at a discount), 
and handed the paper back. The gentlemen 
looked at the amount, then at each other, and at 
the doctor, they still holding the paper in their 
hands, “ What is the matter, gentlemen? Have 
I made a mistake?” “ Why, your excellency, 
we were rather surprised at the smaliness of 
your donation.” “Let me see again,” and 
taking the list in his hand, immediately wrote 
opposite his five pounds, “ paper money,” and 
handed them a five-pound bill of the State of 
Pennsylvania, saying: ‘‘ Every man is the best 
judge of what he can give, and { wish to give no 
false impression. He that gives more than he 
can afford, is a fool.” The comijttee left, 
wishing rather that he should have written fifty 
pounds and not paid one shilling, rather than 
write five pounds and pay it —N. Y. Picayune. 





THE EMPEROR OF FRANCE, 

Faith in his star is his all-dominating convic- 
tion. Louis X{. had not firmer reliance on his 
leaden angels than Louis Napoleon ona certain 
“lucky penny” he got from a Norwood gipsey, 
representing herself as the granddaughter of that 
zingaro who foretold that Josephive would be an 
empress. Describing his acquisition of that en- 
chanted coin. one day, shortly after his escape 
from Ham, when a very disconsolate looking 
man about town here, and being asked what he 
thought would become of him? he replied, he 
had not the smallest doubt the prediction of the 
fortune-teller would be fulfilled, that he should 
become emperor of the French, the arbiter of 
Europe, and—die by the hand ofa woman! How 
ridicuious! you exclaim. ell, is it any more 
so than his whole career for the last seven year/ 
would have sounded, & spoken of as a thing ¢ 
possibility seven years ago '—Liverpoo Allnon 


} ’ — 
Jester’s Picnic. 
} Mrs. Sourby says she would whip that oldest 
| boy of hers, but he is so cunning. The other 
| day he fried one of his stockings with a beef: 
| steak, for which he should have been whipped, 
bat, as Mrs. Sourby observes, “he is so cun- 
| ning.” Yesterday, he got hold of Mr. Vinegar’s 
| hen canary, and, “to keep her from failing 
backwards,” as the urchin alleged, plucked her 
tail feathers out!—rather a queer prescription, 
too. It is not necessary for us to say that Mr. 
Vinegar swore roundly at that improvement 
The last we saw of Vinegar, he was asking of 
Dr. Briggs how much arsenic it would take to 
abate a nuisance about six years old! What 
Vinegar meant by this, time alone can deter- 
mine. 





“ Sam, where have you been 1” 

“ We've been swimming, father.” 

“We! who’s been swimming with you ?” 

“Nobody, sir.” 

“ Well, but you have said ‘we've been swim- 
—, didn’t you ?”’ 

“ We've been swimming, father.” 

“ Who did you swim with, then, you young 
rascal 

“Me, father ?” said the pert urchin ; “why, I 
swam with the tide, to be sure.” ; 

Here the youngster hardly dodged a potato 
sent at his head. 

A lady, whose kindness to animals amounts 
almost toa mania, was one day sadly annoyed 
by a blue bottledly. Calling her maid, she bade 
her catch the fly, and without hurting it, put it 
out of the window. Seeing the girl hesitate to 
raise the sash, she inquired the cause. 

“Why, madam, it rains so very hard,” an- 
swered the mischievous creature, 

“ True,” replied the mistress, “ put the poor 
thing in the other room.” 

RAMA 

“Can you tell me,” said old Roger, while 
speaking of the operation of the stringent liquor 
law, “why the people, where such law exists, 
are like half-converted Hindoos ?” 

The Brahmin took three whiffs of his pipe be- 
fore he answered that he didn’t know. 

“Itis,” said he, “ because they don’t know 
whether to give up their jug-or not.” 

The Brahmin worked out the problem on the 
ends of his fingers, and smiled assent. 

Dr Baillie (who was not more famed for med- 
ical skill than for his strong common-sense mode 
of displaying it), being called in to attend F 
Reynolds, the dramatist, during a nervous com 
plaint, that fertile playwright said to him : 

“Doctor,do you not think that I write teo 
much for my constitution ?” 

“No,” replied the doctor, “but you do ‘or 
your reputation.” 

I called at Kerr’s Restaurant, on the Fourth 
Avenue, the other day, happening to be inthat 
neighborhood,” says a friend of ours, “sbout 
time for lunch, and called for corn-bread.’”* 

“ Corn-bread!”’ returned the Irish vaiter ; 
but recollecting himself, he added; ‘“ Wi have 
no corn-bread, but we have plenty ¢ good 
carn-bafe !” 

The staging on which Dobbs workel, broke 
its fastenings the other day, plunging Dobbs aad 
two pots of paint into the front area, Now, we 
should like to propose the following juesticn : 
Why was Dobbs, on that occasion, tile a sloop- 
of-war that fights till she sinks? Do you give 
itup? Because “he went down rith flying 
colors.” 


rrr ; 

A lady said to a gentleman, who had. a 
panied her and her sister to churoiz “* Wa. 
rains ; send and get an umbrella.’ 

“Why,” said the beau, “ you g@ neither su- 
gar nor salt, rain will not hurt yo.” 

“ No,” said the lady, ‘“ but weure lasses.” 

He sent for one immediately. 

“ What do you ask for this aricle ?” inquired 
Obadiah of a young miss. 

“ Fifteen shillings.” 

“ Aint you a ‘little dear?” 

“Why,” she replied, blshing, “all the 
young men tell me so.” 

He came straight away. 

“T hope they’re right, thee Millerites,” said 
Jones. “If the world bugs up, on the 19th, I 
shall be just five hundred dollars richer, for in 
that case, old Smith can’t pllect that note due 
on the 20th, of course.”) Jones contemplated 
locking himself up in hj ‘ Salamander Safe,” 
cu the day spoken of, 
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“There’s our Gershot,” said Mr. Shelton, 
“he must go off to thetity, to get his living by 


his wits. | 

“ Well, how did he mke out ?” asked a friend. 

“ Ah?!” said the oldnan, witha sigh, tapping 
his forehead significatly, “he failed for want of 
capital !” fy les Nt 

A witness in a liqpr case at Manchester the 
other day, gave theollowing testimony: “ Sal- 
soda is ice and wat and some stuff squirted in- 
to it from a concer- Don’t know whether it is 
intoxicating or no-it makes one feel good— 
feet lift easier.” 

When a youngnan confidently tells you that 
sach and such ayoung lady “bas no heart,” 
you may be surghat he has been trying it on, 
and has failed iymaking a favorable impression. 
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